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THE ELECTORAL LAWS OF HUNGARY. 


As the Hungarian Diet at present attracts no small portion of the 
attention of Europe, it may not be uninteresting to readers to learn 
something of the process ‘by which this body was brought into 
existence. I therefore propose in the’ present article to set forth, 
as succinctly and clearly as possible, the past and present laws of 
Hungary, in so far as they-relate to the election of their Diet or 
Parliament. The subject has a double value for Englishmen. In 
the first place, a knowledge of those laws may render somewhat more 
intelligible the brief notices of what is going on at Pesth, which are 
given in our daily press; in the second place, an account of the 
fortunes of constitutionalism among the Magyars forms a part—and 
not the least interesting part—of the history of political liberty 
throughout the world. As I have frequently visited Hungary for 
the purpose of studying its language and its history, and was present 
at some of the elections of the present Diet, I may attempt a some- 
what more life-like account than could be drawn from books or 
German reports. It is exceedingly difficult for one nation to obtain 
a fair and true idea of another; but, if that knowledge'is to be 
acquired only through the intermediation of a third nation, that diffi- 
culty is seriously increased. 

Many of my readers may, perhaps, be in a general way aware that 
before 1848 the Hungarians lived under an aristocratical sort of con- 
stitution. My expressions are purposely vague, because there was a 
good deal of vagueness in that old constitution—if not in its theory, 
at any rate in its practice—and the ideas of most Englishmen on the 
subject are vaguer still. Some of them, however, know that in 1848 
the Hungarians legally, but at the same time radically, changed 
this constitution. Their Reform Bill went, in fact, much farther 
than ours, as the abuses against which it was directed were more 
serious and more inveterate than those under which unreformed 
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2 THE ELECTORAL LAWS OF HUNGARY. 
-England laboured. Under the system which prevailed before 1848, 
.the kingdom of Hungary was, in some important points, rather a 
confederacy of fifty-two counties and districts, than one central well- 
organised State. Decentralisation and self-government prevailed 
there to almost as great a degree as in the United States of America 
‘before the war. One important circumstance prevented any real 
resemblance between the two confederacies. In the United States 
‘the central government was comparatively weak, and was further 
conducted by a president elected for a term of four years. Hungary, 
on the contrary, was governed by an hereditary king, who was 
surrounded, advised, served, and sometimes controlled, by a permanent 
army of bureaucrats—men who, like the late Duke of Wellington, 
‘held, as their ruling principle in politics, that “ the king’s govern- 
ment must be carried on.”” What served still further to complicate 
matters was that the Crown, besides its constitutional prerogatives— 
in themselves sufficiently large—derived an enormous increase of 
power from the fact that the constitutional king of Hungary was at 
the same time absolute sovereign of dominions in the aggregate 
equalling that kingdom in territorial extent, and exceeding it in 
population and wealth. Under these circumstances, it must certainly 
‘be at first sight a matter of surprise that the old Hungarian consti- 
tution existed so long. The Hungarians themselves explain the fact 
‘partly by referring to the indomitable energy, courage, and self- 
devotion which their race has always shown in defence of its rights ; 
partly by the fascination exercised by their local self-government on 
all who in any way took part in it, whereby the lowest freeman, who 
had, perhaps, a very vague idea of the interests of the country at 
-large, and but a lukewarm attachment to them, was nevertheless 
animated by a burning zeal in the defence of that fraction of the 
constitution which was peculiarly his own—his personal liberty, the 
privileges of his caste, the rights of his parish and his county. Both 
these facts are true, and, taken together, go a great way to explain 
‘the phenomenon of the continued existence of the Hungarian consti- 
tution, in spite of its loose organisation and its apparent weakness, 
in the face of the extensive prerogatives of the Crown, unscrupulous 
-and hostile ministers, a large standing army, and the contagion of 
the example of contented slavery presented by all the populations 
around them. They go a great way, as I have said, to explain the 
phenomenon, but not the whole way. Austrian statesmen were, 
‘before 1848, always content to leave good alone ; indeed, they often 
left bad alone. As they lived in a glass house, they thought it best 
not to irritate their high-spirited children into throwing stones. 
Besides this, there was a great deal about the Hungarian constitution 
which recommended it to their forbearance. It was a very venerable, 
time-honoured, /egitimate institution. If one came to look closely 
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into the matter, it was as old as, perhaps older than, the “ all-highest 
family,” “the gloriously reigning house” itself. It was no modern 
‘system spawned by some disciple of Rousseau. So far from recog- 
nising the “ rights of man” as its foundation stone, it absolutely and 
completely ignored that detestable, newfangled doctrine. And though 
the Hungarians certainly did use a great many naughty words, which 
ought never to be heard in the mouths of good subjects, such, for 
instance, as “ the voice of the people,” “the claims of the country,” 
“the rights of the citizens,” “ privilege,” “charters,” “abuse of 
prerogative,” “ constitution,” and such like; and though occasionally 
an enthusiastic young gentleman of good family, in glittering gala 
dress glorious with braid and buttons of onyx and jasper, might at 
the county quarter-sessions cite, amid the applause of his younger 
hearers, the examples of Brutus and Timoleon as worthy of imitation ; 
might quote Plutarch—only from a Latin translation though—and, 
laying his hand on his dapper little sabre, hint that tyrants might 
find that it was not carried merely for show,—yet, after all, their bark 
was worse than their bite. Had not they stopped their ears, like a 
deaf adder, against the voice of the Corsican charmer, when he called 
on them to declare that the House of Hapsburg had “ceased to 
reign?” When he had discomfited every imperial-royal army from 
the banks of the Ticino and the Rhine to those of the March and the 
Raab, did not they send against him the “ Insurrection,” a national 
army of sixty thousand “nobles,” with rusty swords and old flint 
matchlocks, who showed that, if they could not conquer for their 
king, they could at any rate die for him? And so the sovereigns of 
the Holy Alliance, who concerned themselves so much about con- 
spiracies in Naples, rebellions in Belgium, and pronwunciamentos in 
Spain, allowed the Hungarian constitution to remain unmolested in 
the very centre of their dominions; and the Emperor Francis, that 
most paternal and anti-Jacobin of monarchs, rejoiced the hearts of a 
Hungarian deputation in 1821 by telling them in his peculiar and 
characteristic Latin—<‘ Totus mundus stultizat et constitutiones 
imaginarias querit ; vos habetis constitutionem, et ego amo illam et 
illesam ad posteros transmittam.” 

What that fox meant by the word i/desam, he himself perhaps 
could not have exactly explained. In a moment of candour he would 
probably have admitted that in Ais vernacular, wnverbessert was 
about the right translation. After the overthrow of Napoleon, until 
the year 1823, he never convoked a Hungarian Diet. As many of 
his predecessors, and notably the popular Maria Theresa, had neglected 
to ask the advice of that assembly for an even longer period of time, 
it is possible that he thought the course she pursued a strictly 
constitutional one. Indeed, if constitutions are to be explained, not 
according to the written letter of the statute book, but according 
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to general custom and precedent, an impartial, non-Hungarian 
historian must admit that he had great show of right on his side. 
Now if an English sovereign were to proceed in a similar manner 
to dissolve his parliament, and then unaccountably to forget to issue 
any writs for the election of a new one, the English constitution 
would be considered, if not abolished, at any rate in complete 
abeyance. The Hungarians of those days did not take quite so 
extreme a view of the case. They were so accustomed to this state 
of things from their constant study of the previous history of their 
country, that they must have found out some theory which explained 
it partially away. They admitted that it was not strictly constitu- 
tional for the crowned king—for the acts of an uncrowned king, 
such as Joseph II., were universally reprobated as things utterly and 
irredeemably illegal and invalid—to govern so long without the 
advice of his Diet; still the constitution could not be considered as 
defunct, nor even in a state of completely suspended animation, 
as long as the county organisation remained untouched, and the 
“congregations” met regularly. By the “congregations” are 
meant those quarterly meetings which, for want of a better English 
equivalent, I have called “ quarter-sessions.” On this organisation 
of the counties (comitatus or municipia) I must speak somewhat at 
length, as it was the cardinal point of the constitution, and was 
always so regarded by the Hungarians themselves. Nor, indeed, 
can the electoral laws be really understood by any one who has not a 
clear idea of a Hungarian county. 

A Hungarian county before the reforms of 1848 might be called a 
direct aristocratical republic. By “direct,” I mean that every 
privileged citizen had the right to appear in the assembly in person, 
but could not be represented there ; just as Athens was a direct 
democracy in contradistinction to the American States, which are 
governed by representative legislatures. In this republic the franchise 
was hereditary. Every freeman, or, as the Hungarian law books 
styled him, every nobilis, could attend the county assembly. If he 
was born nobilis, no degree of poverty or of ignorance, nothing short 
of actual, proved crime, could disfranchise him. He could not be 
personally arrested for debt. On suspicion of high treason against 
His Most Sacred Majesty he could be summarily arrested ; but for no 
crime of lesser enormity. Even in case of murder, highway robbery, 
or burglary, he must be first summoned. three times to appear before 
his peers on the county tribunal. Only after his neglect or refusal 
to obey those summons could he be arrested like a malefactor. 
Although so poor as to be obliged to work as a day labourer for hire, 
and ignorant of the Latin language, in which the debates were 
largely, though not exclusively carried on, he went into the “con- 
gregation ” and voted. His individual vote counted for as much as 
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the individual vote of any count or baron there; and it must be 
remembered that the number of these “nobles ” was so large that 
one-twentieth of the whole adult male population possessed the 
franchise under this aristocratical constitution. The ordinary “ con- 
gregations”’ were held four times a-year. Should, however, any 
special measure require immediate consideration, an extraordinary 
meeting might be called at any time. Every three years there was 
held what was called a restauratio, at which the county authorities 
were elected for the next three years. The evils of such a system do 
not require to be specially pointed out. Hungary suffered to a great 
extent from all those abominations which are complained of in many 
American States, as the consequences of the popular election for 
short terms of judges, a class of men who ought everywhere to be 
carefully preserved from all temptations to demagogy. Although 
theoretically all “nobles” were equal in the “congregation,” 
practically that assembly was almost always in the hands of those 
who were rich enough to purchase support, or eloquent enough 
to persuade their fellows. Education, ability either in debate or in 
administration, social rank, and wealth, had as much influence there 
as elsewhere. And the institution was not without its good effects. 
The habit of debating and voting in the county assembly carried the 
theory and practice of constitutionalism down to almost the lowest 
grades of society. It kept alive in the Hungarian people that 
enduring and intense interest in home politics which even now must 
strike the English traveller who has mourned over the servility and 
indolence of Frenchmen and Germans. If the Hungarian’s zeal is 
not always according to knowledge, it is at any rate something much 
better than apathy. 

But it is not so much with the merits or demerits of this system 
of county autonomy that we have now to do, as with its relations 
to the government and to the Diet. I have mentioned above that 
the officers of the counties were elected for terms of three years. To 
this rule, however, there was one important exception. The official 
who stood highest in rank was nominated by the Crown. This was 
the fé-ispdny (German Obergespann) or Lord-Lieuetnant, as we may, 
perhaps, venture to call him. Next to him in rank and authority 
was the superior elected official, called the First a/-ispany (German 
Evster Vicegespann). In ordinary times the relations between these 
two officers may be compared to that which exists between the 
Chancellor and ‘Vice-Chancellor of the English universities. The 
Jo-ispdny took precedence in rank, presided at grand pageants, gave 
good dinners, represented the county at Court and in the Upper 
House, of which he was ex officio a member, even when not by birth 
a magnate, which was generally the case. On the other hand, the 
real administration of business was in the hands of the First al-ispany. 
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When, however, a conflict arose, or threatened to arise, between the: 
central government and thecounty, this first elected magistrate occupied 
a position which resembled that which, I imagine, the Justiza Mayor 
occupied, whenever a constitutional difficulty arose in the medieval 
kingdom of Arragon. It was his duty to see that the municipal 
privileges of the county were not encroached upon by the nominee of 
the government. On the other hand, the Lord-Lieutenant, as the repre- 
sentative of the Crown, had to take care and interpose his veto, when- 
ever the congregation sought to encroach upon the royal prerogative. 
Unlike certain States of the American Union, the Hungarian counties 
never dreamt of any right of secession, but they not only claimed, but 
even exercised, a limited right of nz/lification. During those long 
intervals in which no Diet was held; when the Statthalterei or Council 
of Lieutenancy in Buda issued an ordinance to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
or in his absence to the first a/-ispdny, it was the duty of that magis- 
trate to call the general congregation of the county, and submit the 
ordinance to them for approval or disapproval. If the assembly 
considered that the ordinance was illegal and unconstitutional, that 
the Crown had overstepped the limits of the prerogative in issuing 
it, they laid it aside with all due respect, and the administration of 
the county went on, as if no such ordinance had ever been issued. 
“ Ponamus ad acta” was the phrase they employed on such occasions. 
In case a lord-lieutenant, particularly subservient to the Government, 
attempted to carry into execution such an ordinance, without first 
submitting it to the “ congregatio generalis,” he would find himself 
confronted by an insuperable obstacle in the passive resistance of the 
whole body of elected magistrates. 

It is evident that the system, whose main features I have here 
given, was to a certain extent a check upon the encroachments of 
arbitrary power, and that it was not without reason that the Hun- 
garians called the counties “the bulwarks of the constitution.” 
M. de Gérando, a Frenchman naturalised in Hungary, in his book 
entitled “ L’esprit Public de la Hongrie,”’ characterised these “ con- 
gregations”” as une multitude de diétines. It is also evident that these 
bulwarks were, after all, but a very imperfect defence of liberty. If 
I may be allowed to illustrate the state of things by another military 
simile, I should say that the Hungarian constitution was not defended 
by a standing army conducting a regular campaign, but by a number of 
local militias, carrying on a guerrilla warfare against the Government, 
and only occasionally uniting to fight en masse. The history of Hun- 
gary during the last century and the first half of the present, abun- 
dantly demonstrates the imperfect resistance which such bodies were 
able to make against the central government, always arbitrary and 
often illiberal in its tendencies. If, however, the “ congregations ” 
had been suspended, together with the Diet, the power of even pro- 
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testing would have been lost altogether ; and the Hungarians,-as a 
constitutional people, were strongly attached to this right of protest- - 
ing. That, however, they knew how barren of results this right 
often was, is shown by the popular proverb, “To protest and to go : 
into a public-house are allowed to everybody.” 

When I spoke of the guerilla bands occasionally uniting to fight 
en masse, I of course referred to the meetings of the Diet. An: 
Englishman must not hastily imagine that the old Hungarian Diet 
was a parliament such as ours. Indeed, Hungarians of the present 
day emphatically deny that identity. Admiration of English insti- 
tutions had a great deal to do with bringing about the reforms of 
1848. The old Diet consisted of two Houses, or, as they were called, 
tables. The Table of Magnates bore a great resemblance to our House 
of Lords. It was composed of all the titled nobility of the king- 
dom, princes, counts, and barons—and a// the sons of a magnate were 
magnates and sat at the “Table,” even during their father’s lifetime, 
as soon as they attained the age of twenty-four—the Catholic bishops 
and mitred abbots, the great functionaries of the realm, and the 
lords-lieutenant of the counties. Its influence in the country, and 
on the course of legislation, has been, however, during this century, 
even less than that of our own Upper House. 

The Lower Table resembled not so much the English House of 
Commons, as the American Senate, although it was at the same time 
very different from the latter body. It was not composed of the 
representatives of the people, but of the delegates of the counties. It is 
true that the delegates of certain “royal free cities” sat in the 
assembly ; but as the county members considered that, on account of 
the defective and illiberal provisions of their charters these cities 
were too much under the control of the Government, they made a 
coup @ état in the course of the last century, and deprived the borough 
members of all right to vote, although they were still allowed to sit 
at the Table, and even to speak in the debates. Thus the Lower Table 
was practically composed of the delegates of the counties alone. It 
was, in fact, a sort of Hungarian Congress. Just as Delaware and 
New York were of equal importance in the American Senate, so all 
the counties, whatever their difference in size, wealth, or intelli- 
gence, were represented by two delegates at the Table. Enormous . 
Bihar—as extensive as the kingdom of Wirtemberg—and metro- 
politan Pesth had no more; Torna, the Rutlandshire of Hungary, 
and Ugocsa, whose insignificance became proverbial in the saying, 

Ugocsa non coronat (to designate an opposition which may be safely 
ignored), had no less. Such a delegate was called in the Hungarian 
language kévet, in the Latin /egatus, both words being also applicable: 
to the ambassador of a sovereign state at a foreign court. In so strict 
a sense were the members of the Lower Table mere spokesmen of the 
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will of the counties, that it was not considered sufficient for them to 
receive at their elections “instructions” as to how they should act. 
Such cases as those of Mr. Burke in former days, and Mr. Horsman 
in our own, were provided against. It was part of the duties of a 
delegate to correspond with his constituents, and inform them of any 
new subjects of interest which might be brought before the Table, in 
order that they might be debated in the “ congregation,” and the 
result of such debate be forwarded to him for his guidance. Should 
he not follow the instructions furnished him, or otherwise fail to give 
satisfaction, he might be recalled at any time, and another delegate 
be sent in his place. In one word, the counties were everything in 
the Diet, as well as out of it. 

The individuality of the county was felt and understood even by 
the uneducated classes. As it was composed exclusively of “nobles,” 
and was administered by their “worships” the elected magistrates, 
the county itself was styled “worshipful and noble.” I once 
observed to a Hungarian friend that the sword, which is the only 
weapon carried by the county heyduks or constables, was a very 
awkward and unpractical one. He answered, “It is enough for the 
peasant that he knows that the heyduk is sent by the county. When 
there is a row in the village pothouse, the village judge goes in armed 
only with his staff of office, and, as he shakes it over the heads of 
the rioters, he cries, ‘I should only like to see the boldest of you 
dare to take this stick out of my hand: it is the stick of the wor- 
shipful and noble county.’ ” 

Ifaving by this time a sufficiently good idea of the counties as 
they existed before 1848, let us consider briefly such of the measures 
carried in that memorable year as bear upon our subject. First of 
all, I must observe that though these measures were in the end 
carried with almost unexampled haste, most of them had been 
debated and discussed through many previous Diets. The most 
striking of these reforms, the one most easily to be apprehended, 
and therefore the one most widely known, was the abolition of the 
privileges of the “nobles,” such as freedom from taxation and. the 
exclusive possession of the franchise. This was, however, no isolated 
measure, but formed part of a grand scheme for converting the loose 
confederation of counties into a democratic centralised state at the 
expense of the privileges of the hereditary “ nobles,” the independ- 
ence of the municipalities, and the prerogative of the Crown. We 
have at present nothing to do with the measures directed against the 
prerogative of the Crown, beyond making two observations. The 
first is, that it was this feature in the Hungarian Reform Bill which 
brought upon its originators the fatal hostility of the Court, and by 
hurrying on revolution and civil war prevented the full and complete 
development of their scheme. I have besides to observe that, in place 
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of the irregular guerrilla opposition of the counties, it was determined 
to introduce a new and more effectual check upon the abuse of 
prerogative in the form of a ministry responsible to the Diet. Asa 
ministry could not be held responsible unless power was given it to 
carry out its measures, the sphere of action of the municipia, that is 
of the counties, had to be seriously curtailed. I may here, by the 
way, remark that as soon as Hungary has set in order her relations 
with the Crown and the other lands included in the Austrian Empire, 
and is able to turn her attention to her internal organisation, one 
of the most interesting and important questions will be that of 
the amount of municipal independence which can still be left to the 
counties. 

Meanwhile, the position in which those corporations at present 
stand is avowedly a provisional one. The last unreformed Diet 
passed a law beginning thus: “ Until such time as the Diet, to be 
convoked immediately after the dissolution of the present, shall have 
legislated upon the point, it is ordained that,” &c., &e. This provi- 
sional regulation was to the following effect :—In every county a 
“congregation ” was to be held without delay. To this congregation 
were to be admitted, not only all such as under the old system had 
place there, but also representatives from the newly enfranchised 
peasant communes. This congregation was to elect a permanent 
committee, which was to exercise all the powers of the congregation 
until such time as the reformed Diet passed a law for the re-organisa- 
tion of the counties. So hurried was the legislation of the last 
unreformed Diet that it is not specified how many representatives 
of the peasants were to be calied to the “congregation,” nor what 
proportion they were to bear to the “noble” members of that 
assembly. It was equally vague as to constitution of the committee, 
merely ordaining that its numbers should be proportioned to the size 
of the county, and so composed as fairly to represent all its interests. 
Since then eighteen years have passed away, and still this provisional 
state of things is the only legal one. A reformed Diet met in the 
summer of 1848, but the civil war which then broke out prevented 
any permanent organisation of the country. 

This circumstance has given rise to curious complications which 
there was no strictly legal way of solving. During the interval 
between the end of 1849 and of 1860 the country was governed 
by ordonnances, which claimed for themselves no other legality than 
that which could be derived from the fiat of an absolute monarch. 
At length, towards the end of 1860, the counties received orders, or 
rather permission, to reorganise themselves. But how? Illegality had 
been accumulated upon illegality, until it had become impossible to 
frame any line of conduct which should ‘satisfy at once the letter and 
the spirit of the regulations of 1848—or, indeed, strictly interpreted, 
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either the one or the other. Under these abnormal circumstances 
what was done in one county became no guide for the next. Things 
depended in a great measure upon the personal character or political 
tendencies of the lord-lieutenant. Each acted according to his.own 
ideas of what was just or of what was expedient, or as he was swayed 
by fear either of the Government or of the public opinion of his 
county. Thus no one rule was universally followed. In some 
counties “ congregations ”’ were held which proceeded to elect new 
committees; in others the “congregations” contented themselves 
with electing new committee-men to fill up the vacancies which death 
or exile had made. In other counties no “ congregations ”’ were held, 
but all the remaining members of the committee elected in 1848 
constituted the committee of 1860. Lastly, there were cases where 
the lord-lieutenant took the committee list of 1848, struck out all 
such names as displeased him, and then convoked the residue to act 
as the lawful plenipotentiaries of the county. 

Such was the course pursued in 1860. When the difficulty 
recurred in 1865 experience had made it easier to deal with, and the 
Government ordered all its lords-lieutenant to convoke the committees 
of 1860 in all such cases in which the co-operation of the county was 
absolutely necessary. Of this more presently. 

The suspension of the county congregations, and the provisional 
transfer of their power to the committees, was one great blow dealt 
by the Reform Bill of 1848 to the old constitution. Another was the 
formation of new electoral districts. As I mentioned above, under 
the old system every county, small or great, had sent two delegates 
to the Diet. The reformers determined that though the counties 
should be retained for purposes of administration, and as “ bulwarks 
of the constitution,” they should no longer form electoral districts. 
Every county was divided, according to its size, into a greater or 
lesser number of urban and rural electoral districts. These districts 
were to be as nearly as possible equal in point of population, wealth, 
civilisation, &e. It was intended that the Diet should from time to 
time readjust this division, so that it might accord with the changes 
produced by the fluctuations of population, wealth, &c.; just as was 
done in the United States in the composition of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. ach such district was to return but one member to the 
Diet. No elector, no matter how varied his qualifications, is allowed 
to register or to vote in more than one district, to wit, that in which 
he generally resides. 

But what more than all else marked the radical character of the 
reforms of 1848, was the low qualifications required for the voters 
which it introduced. In the first place the Diet declared that it did 
not feel itself justified in depriving any citizen of political rights 
which he had previously enjoyed. Consequently all nobles, as well 
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as all burgesses of the old “ Royal Free Cities,” born before the pass- 
ing of the Act, retained their rights of voting. Besides these, how- 
ever, all persons who belonged to the four following classes were 
invested with the franchise :— 

1. Owners of a freehold estate, which in towns was to consist of. 
houses or land of the value of at least 300 florins, and in the rural 
districts of at least a quarter of a “sessio.”’ This word “ sessio” 
denotes the portion of land originally allotted to the peasant by the 
landlord, the rent being paid partly in kind and partly in labour. 
The “ sessio”’ varied in different parts of the country from 60 to 120 
acres. 

2. Manufacturers, merchants, tradesmen, and artisans, holding a 
manufactory, warehouse, shop, or workshop, and keeping at least one 
man in constant employ. 

3. All persons who derive from real or personal property a fixed 
income of at least 100 florins a year. 

4. Without regard to their incomes, all physicians, surgeons, 
lawyers, civil engineers, members of the Hungarian Academy of 
Literature and Science, artists, professors, schoolmasters, the clergy of 
the Roman Catholic, Greek, and Protestant Churches, apothecaries, 
and notaries. 

All electors, whatever may be their qualifications, must be 
Hungarians by birth or by naturalisation, not subject to parents, 
guardians, or masters, nor convicted of treason, fraud, robbery, 
murder, or arson. 

From the foregoing sketch of these laws it will be seen how far 
they agree or disagree with the ideas of parliamentary reform which 
prevail in England. It will be seen that the representation of minori- 
ties is entirely disregarded. Indeed, all Hungarians with whom I have 
spoken on the subject, look upon such representation as a superfluous 
and irrational complication. They will have no South Lancashire 
with its three members, nor City of London with its four. For 
instance, the twin-capital of the country, Buda-Pest, the former on 
the right, the latter on the left bank of the Danube, return in all 
seven members to the Diet. But to do this they are divided, Pest 
into five, and Buda into two electoral districts, each voting for its 
own representative alone. Again, no such constituencies as the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, constituencies inde- 
pendent of residence, find a place in the Hungarian scheme. On the 
other hand, Mr. Disraeli’s “ un-English ” plan of “ fancy suffrages ” 
is considered by them to be not merely admissible, but even impe- 
riously demanded by reason and common-sense. They consider it 
iniquitous that an educated and independent citizen should be excluded 
from the polling-booth merely because he does not live in a house of 
a certain rental. 
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As I have already observed, the laws of 1848 were passed in a very 
hurried manner. In fact, the whole mass of these laws—limiting 
the power of the Crown by the appointment of a responsible ministry, 
suspending the time-honoured municipal organisation of the counties, 
abolishing the privileges of the nobility, and instituting a completely 
new system of election—were all proposed, discussed, and voted in 
the incredibly short space of three weeks. The consequence is that 
they are defective toa most lamentable extent. Indeed, the unreformed 
Diet only intended to lay down certain principles and to pass certain 
necessary provisional measures. As it had declared itself to be no 
suitable organ for the expression of the will of the whole country, it 
thought that the most proper course it could pursue was to leave the 
work of legislation to the reformed Diet, or Parliament. As this 
body was to meet in a few weeks after the passing of these laws, their 
imperfections were not supposed to be of much practical consequence. 
But the ensuing civil war and consequent absolutism grievously 
marred the plan. Years have passed, the present Parliament is the 
third elected under the new system, and still the revision and com- 
pletion of the laws of 1848 is not yet begun. 

Each of these three Parliaments—I use the word as equivalent to 
“ Reformed Diet”’—has been elected under peculiar circumstances. 
The first of them, elected in the summer of 1848, passed through 
the polling booth without much trouble. The newly enfranchised 
classes were in too good humour to abuse the confidence which 
the privileged orders had shown towards them. Besides, their 
political advancement had come upon them so suddenly that they 
had no time to scheme as to what they were to do with it. . The 
second Parliament was elected in 1861, when the whole nation 
was moved as one man by an intoxication of self-confident exul- 
tation over the fall of the absolutist system of M. Bach. Last 
year, on the occasion of the third election, the country was not so 
unanimous in feeling. The failure of the attempt at reconciliation in 
1861, the mitigated oppression of the “ Provisorium ”’ of the last four 
years, the frank behaviour of the Emperor last summer, and the 
measures taken by the new ministry, had increased the desire for peace, 
moderated the exaggerated idea many Hungarians had entertained in 
1861 of their nation’s power and consequence, and soothed to a great 
extent the very natural suspicion with which all measures emanating 
from Vienna are regarded. All this, to a certain degree, increased 
and intensified the diversity of opinions in the country. But what 
especially tended to make the late elections more sharply contested 
than the previous ones was the greater influence possessed by the 
Hungarian members of the ministry than in 1861. In that year the 
Viennese Government left the Hungarian elections almost entirely 
to themselves. It did not even give the lords-lieutenant any precise 
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directions as to the organisation of their respective counties. This 
course of conduct may have been the result of mere inexperience, 
or it may have been dictated by an insufficient appreciation of the 
importance of Hungary, or by a feeling that it was politic to leave 
the public opinion of that country uninfluenced and untrammelled, 
or it may have been, as most likely it was, the result of all these 
three causes combined. However that may be, the present ministry, 
which contains M. George Majlath and Count Maurice Eszterhazy, 
has acted otherwise. These gentlemen may be enlightened patriots, 
as the “Right” publicly proclaims, or dark and Machiavellian 
intriguers, as some of my friends of the extreme “Left” privately 
hint, but they have at any rate one great advantage over M. Schmer- 
ling and Co. in that they are Hungarians and really understand the 
peculiar circumstances and temper of their countrymen. This was 
especially shown by the guarded measures taken by them with 
respect to the elections. Just as persons rescued from death by 
starvation have to be fed at first very cautiously and sparingly, so 
did the Hungarian Chancellor, M. Majlath, dole out to his country 
only so much of her old constitutional rights, only so far did he 
relax the stringency of the “ Provisorium,” as was necessary for his 


purpose. 
The explanation of the measures he adopted brings us back to the 


county system as modified by the laws of 1848. In those laws a 
large space is occupied by a detailed account of the process of election, 
and the machinery by which it was to be carried. As this is the 
most complicated portion of those laws, and the one in which minute 
details were most necessary, so is it the most imperfect, and the 
one: in which most ambiguities are to be found. As I have before 
mentioned, the counties, although no longer electoral districts, still 
exist for purposes of administration. To the counties, that is to 
the permanent committees, to which had been transferred the powers 
formerly belonging to the old “ congregations,” was entrusted the 
carrying out of the elections. 

Thus no elections could lay any claim to a legal character which 
did not emanate from the permanent committees of the counties. 
These committees must therefore be convoked. On the other hand, 
the Government had in 1861 found that the description M. de Gérando 
had given of the old “ congregations ”—2ne multitude de diétines— 
was equally applicable to their successors the new “ committees.” In 
that year the majority of these assemblies had vied with each other 
in forestalling the decisions of the Diet, and in denouncing and 
resisting the acts of the Government. This, too, they did in a point 
on which a state whose finances are so embarrassed as the Austrian, 
must be peculiarly sensitive. They refused to pay taxes which had 
not been sanctioned by the Diet. The mere thought of a repetition 
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of such scenes was enough to make the hair of any Austrian finance 
minister to stand on end. The committees must not be reinstated in 
their former positions. 

Out of this dilemma the Government extricated itself ingeniously 
but simply. The counties were not reorganised last autumn. The 
magistrates nominated by the lords-lieutenant—themselves nominees 
of the Crown—did not retire to make room for magistrates elected 
either by the “congregations” or the “committees.” But all 
things else remaining as unconstitutional as ever, the lords-lieutenant 
convoked the permanent ‘“ committees” of 1861 ad hoc, that is to say, 
to perform all the acts necessary for carrying out a legal election, 
but nothing more. The law directs that the committees shall be 
presided over by the a/-ispany (German Vicegespann). The lords- 
lieutenant allowed that for this purpose the constitutional a/-ispdny 
who resigned in 1861 should act as such, and not the actual a/-ispany, 
who is nominated by the lord-lieutenant, and serves during the 
provisorium, as the present period of the suspension of the constitu- 
tion is called. By this means the present Government contrived to 
avoid the evils of administrative disturbance, while at the same time 
satisfying the imperious claims of legality. 

Having now explained the various phases of the Hungarian electoral 
system during the present century, I should like to go on and describe 
its workings, as I witnessed them during the elections of last 
November, and give the English reader some idea of the sort of 
deputies obtained by the process; but I feel that if I did so I should 
exceed the limits which can be allotted to this article, and must 
reserve it for a second. 


ARTHUR J. PATrerson. 














THE OXFORD REFORMERS OF 1498. 
Cuarrer I. 


1. Joun CoLer returNs From Iraty to Oxrorp (1496). 


Iv was probably in Michaelmas term of 1496' that doctors and 
students of the University of Oxford were startled by the announce- 
ment that a late student, recently returned from Italy, was about to 
deliver a course of public and gratuitous lectures in exposition of 
St. Paul’s Epistles. 

This was an event of no small significance and novelty in the 
closing years of that last of the Middle Ages; not only because the 
Scriptures for some gencrations had rarely been expounded at all 
at the Universities, but still more so because the would-be lecturer 
had not as yet entered deacon’s orders,’ nor had obtained, or even 
tried to obtain, a doctor’s degree.’ If the exposition of the Scriptures 
was to be admitted at all at Oxford, at least ought not so dangerous 
a duty to be restricted to those duly qualified and authorised to 
discharge it? Was every stripling who might travel as far as Italy 
and return infected with the “new learning” to be allowed to set up 
himself as a theological teacher, without graduating in divinity, and 
without waiting for decency’s sake for the bishop’s ordination ? 

Men who in their time had ground patiently on in the scholastic 
treadmill, following with toilsome steps in the beaten paths of their 
forefathers, putting their neck to the hereditary collar, and never 
daring restively to shirk it, would be likely to look with surprise 
and uneasiness upon this unconstitutional proceeding on the part of 
a student who had been trained at Oxford under their tutelage.* 


(1) In a letter written in the winter of 1498-9, Colet is spoken of as ‘ Jam trienninm 
enarranti,” &c. See Erasmus to Colet, prefixed to “ Disputatio de Tedio et Pavore Christi.” 
Eras., op. v. 1264, A. 

(2) He was ordained deacon in December, 1497. Knight's Life of Colet, p. 22. 

(3) Erasmus Judoco Jonw. Eras., op. iii. p. 451. 

(4) The practical position of Scripture study at Oxford may be illustrated by the 
following passage from Tindale’s “ Practice of Prelates.” ‘Tindale was, when a youth, 
at Oxford during a portion of the time that Colet was lecturing on St. Paul’s Epistles. 

“In the Universities they have ordained that no man shall look on the Scripture 
until he be noselled in heathen learning eight or nine years, and armed with false prin- 
ciples with which he is clean cut out of the understanding of the Scripture. . . . . And 
when he taketh his first degree, he is sworn that he shall hold none opinion condemned 
by the Church. . . . And they, when they be admitted to study Divinity, because the 
Scripture is locked up with such false expositions of natural philosophy that they cannot 
enter in, they go about the outside and dispute all their lives about words and vain 
opinions, pertaining as much unto the healing of a man’s heel as health of his soul. 
Provided yet . . . . that none may preach except he be admitted of the Bishops.”— 
Works of Tindale and Frith, vol. i. p. 437. 
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In all ages, more or less, there is a new school of thought rising 
up under the eyes of an older school of thought. And probably 
in all ages the men of the old school regard with some little anxiety 
the ways of the men of the new school. Never is it more likely to 
be so than in an epoch of sharp transition, like that on which the lot 
of these Oxford doctors had been cast. 

We sometimes speak as though ours were, par excellence, the age of 
progress. Theirs was much more so if we duly consider it. Their 
youth and manhood had been spent in days which may well have 
seemed to be the latter days of Christendom. They had seen Con- 
stantinople taken by the Turks. The final conquest of Christendom 
by the infidel was a possibility which had haunted all their visions 
of the future. Were not Christian nations driven’ up into the north- 
western extremity of the known world, a wide pathless ocean lying 
beyond? Had not the warlike creed of Mahomet steadily encroached 
upon Christendom, century by century, stripping her first of her 
African churches, from thence fighting its way northward into Spain? 
Had it not maintained its foothold in Spain’s fairest provinces for 
seven hundred years, while frem the East was it not steadily creeping 
over Europe, nearer and nearer to Venice and Rome, in spite of all 
tha terusades could do to stop its progress? If, though little more 
than half the age of Christianity, it had already, as they reckoned 
it had, drawn into its communion five times’ as many votaries as 
there were Christians left, was it a groundless fear that now in these 
latter days it might devour the remaining sixth? What could 
hinder it? A Spartan resistance on the part of united Christendom 
perhaps might. But Christendom was not united, nor capable of 
Spartan discipline. Her internal condition seemed to show signs 
almost of approaching dissolution. 

The shadow of the great Papal schism still brooded over the 
destinies -of the Church. That schism had been ended only by a 
revolution which, under the guidance of the great and good Gerson, 
had left the Pope the constitutional instead of the absolute monarch 
of the Church. And the embers of schism and revolution were still 
smouldering underneath, ready to break out again, in new fury, who 
could tell how soon ? 

It was in the ears of this apparently doomed generation that the 
double tidings came of the final expulsion of the infidel out of Spain 
and of the discovery of the Terra Nova in the West. 

The ice of centuries suddenly was broken. The universal despon- 
dency at once gave way before a spirit of enterprise and hope ; and it 
has been well observed, men began to congratulate each other that 
their lot was cast wpon an age in which such wonders were achieved. 

(1) “ The Turks being in number five times more than we Christians.” And again, 


*‘ Which multitude is not the fifth part so many as they that consent to the law of 
Mahomet.” — Works of Tindale and Frith, ii. pp. 55 and 74. 
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Even the men of the old school could appreciate these facts in a 
fashion. The defeat of the Moors was to them a victory to the 
Church. The discovery of the New World extended her dominion. 
They gloried over both. 

But these outward facts were but the index to an internal up- 
heaving of the mind of Christendom, to which they were blind. 
The men who were guiding the great external revolution—reformers 
in their way—were blindly crushing out the first symptoms of this 
silent upheaving. Gerson, while carrying reform over the heads 
of Popes, and deposing them to end the schism or to preserve the 
unity of the Church, was at the some moment using all his influence 
to crush Huss and Jerome of Prague. Queen Isabella and Ximenes, 
Henry VII. and Morton, while sufficiently enlightened to pursue 
maritime discovery, to reform after a fashion the monasteries under 
their rule, and ready even to combine to reform the morals of the 
Pope himself in order to avert the dreaded recurrence of a schism,’ 
were not easy to pursue these purposes without the sanction of Papal 
bulls, and without showing their zeal for the Papacy by crushing out 
free thought with an iron heel and zealously persecuting heretics, 
whether their faith were that of the Moor, the Lollard, or the 
Jew. 

The fall of Constantinople, which had sounded almost like the death- 
knell of Christendom, was in truth the chicf cause of her revival. 
Exiles who had fled into Italy had brought with them their Eastern 
lore. The invention of printing had come just in time to aid the 
revival of learning. The printing press was pouring out in clear 
and beautiful type new editions of the Greek and Latin classics. 
Art and science with literature sprang up once more into life in 
Italy; and to Italy, and especially to Florence, which, under the 
patronage of the splendid court of Lorenzo de Medici, seemed to 
form the most attractive centre, students from all nations thronged. 

Already Oxford students had been to Italy and returned full of 
the new learning. Grocyn, one of them, had already commenced 
publicly teaching Greek at Oxford, not altogether to the satisfaction 
of the old divines, for the Latin of the Vulgate was, in their eye, 
the orthodox language, and Greek a Pagan and heretical tongue. 
Linacre, too, had been to Italy and returned, after sharing with 
the children of Lorenzo de Medici the tuition of Politian and 
Chalcondyles.” . 

(1) See British Museum Library, No. 1445, g 23, being the craft of private instruc- 
tions. from Ferdinand and Tsabella to the special English Ambassador, and headed, 
“ Year 1498. The King and Queen concerning the correction of Alexander VI.” The 
original Spanish MS. is in the hands of B. B. Wiffen, Esq., of Mount Pleasant, near 
Woburn, and an English translation of this important document has recently been 
reprinted by him in the “ Life of Valdes,” prefixed to a translation of his ‘‘ CX. Con- 
siderations.” Lond., Quaritch, 1865, p. 24. 

(2) Pauli Jovii Elogia Doctorum Vivorum Basilew, p. 145. 

VOL. V. c 
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Moreover, to have been in Italy, and especially in Florence, when 
these Oxford students were there, was not merely to have drunk at 
the fountain-head of learning; it was also to have come face to face 
on the one hand with Rome, at the time when Alexander VI. was 
her Pope, when poison and the stiletto were the means unscru- 
pulously used to obtain Church preferment and the “cure of souls ;” 
and on the other, with Savonarola, while as yet his fire was holy, 
and his star had not entered the mists in which it set in later years." 
Recollecting what the great Prior of San Marco was—what his 
fiery and all but prophetic preaching was—how day after day his 
burning words went forth against the sins of high and low, against 
tyranny in Church and State, against idolatry of philosophy, and the 
neglect of the Bible in the pulpit ; recollecting how they told their 
tale upon the conscience of Lorenzo de Medici, of Pico, of Ficini, 
of Politian, to say nothing of the crowds of Florence—can these 
English students, we may well ask, have passed through all this 
uninfluenced themselves! Mingling with these men in daily inter- 
course, they must have heard the story of Savonarola’s visit to the 
dying Lorenzo. They must have known all about the sudden change 
in Pico’s course of life, wrought in measure, at least, by Serenade’ S 
influence.” They must ee: heard the common talk of the people : 
how Politian had ended his profligate life with words of contrition, 
and the dying request that he might be buried in the habit of the 
order to which Savonarola belonged, and in the church from whose 
pulpit the vengeance of Heaven had so often been pronounced upon 
lives dissolute as his.’ Above all, they must again and again have 
joined with their literary friends in the crowd daily pressing to hear 
the wonderful preacher. Can they, of all others, have listened 
uninfluenced? Drinking in as they did at Florence the spirit of 
reviving learning, must they not have caught along with it some- 
thing of the spirit of religious reform? And if the revival of the 
study of Greek was deemed to be dangerous by divines of the 
traditional school at Oxford, any the least indications of a radical 
spirit may well have increased the anxiety with which men, who 
were accustomed to consider the Reform of Gerson as a final measure, 
must have regarded the introduction of the “ new learning” within 
the sacred precincts of their ancient university. 

What wonder that they should be startled still more at the 
announcement that another Oxford student, just returned from Italy, 


F (1) Savonarola’s first sermon in the Duomo at Florence was preached in 1491. 
(Villari, i. 122.) Grocyn and Linacre were in Italy before Lorenzo’s death, and there- 
fore in 1492. They returned to Oxford in 1496, or earlier. 


(2) See Savonarola’s sermon on the death of Pico, translated by Sir Thomas More. 
More’s Works, fol. 9. 


(8) See Villari, i. 232, Anno 1494. 
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yet ungraduated in divinity, not even in deacon’s orders, nevertheless 
was about to deliver a course of lectures, this Michzelmas term of. 
1496, on one of the Epistles of St. Paul! 

This student was John Colet, the son of Sir Henry Colet, a wealthy 
merchant who had been more than once Lord Mayor of London,' and 
was in high favour at the court of Henry VII. His father’s position 
held out to him the prospect of a brilliant career. But having 
passed through the regular course of Oxford studies, and taken his 
degree of M.A., when the time came for him to choose a profession, 
instead of deciding to follow up the chances of commercial life or 
of royal favour, he had resolved to enter the Church. 

The death of twenty-one” brothers and sisters, leaving him the 
sole survivor of so large a family, may well have given a serious 
turn to his thoughts. But inasmuch as family influence was ready 
to procure him immediate preferments, the path he had chosen 
need not be construed into one of great self-denial. It was not till 
he had already been presented to a living in Suffolk and a prebend 
in Yorkshire, that he left Oxford in about 1493, for some years of 
foreign travel.* 

During his stay first in France and afterwards in Italy, he seems 
to have devoted himself to the study of the works of the Early Church 
Fathers, including amongst them the mystic writings then attributed 
to Dionysius the Areopagite. He seems to have taken a decided 
liking to the works of Origen and Jerome in preference to those of 
Augustine ; whilst of Scotus and Aquinas he at the same time formed 
that low opinion which he retained through life. He is said also 
to have diligently studied during this period what English authors 
he could lay his hands on, in order, by mastering their style, to 
prepare himself for the great work of preaching the Gospel in 
England.* 

What it was that had turned his thoughts in this direction no 
record remains to tell. Yet the knowledge of what was passing in 
Italy, while Colet was in Italy, surely may give a clue (not likely to 
mislead) to the explanation of what otherwise might remain wholly 
unexplained. Lorenzo de Medici was dead before Colet set foot upon 
Italian soil: probably also Pico and Politian.> But_Savonarola at least 
was alive; and the death of these men had added to the grandeur 


(1) Erasmus Judoco Jone, op. iii. p. 455, F. Also Sir Henry Colet’s Epitaph, 
quoted in Knight’s Life of Colet, p. 7. 

(2) Eras., op iii. 455, F. 

(3) See ecclesiastical records cited in Knight’s Life of Colet, pp. 21, 22. 

(4) Eras., op. iii. 456, B. The words of Erasmus are the following :—“ Habet gens 
Britannica qui hoc prestiterunt apud suos, quod Dantes ac Petrarcha apud Italos. Et 
horum evolvendis scriptis linguam expolivit, jam tum se preparans ad preconium 
sermonis Evangelici.” . 

(5) Lorenzo de Medici died in 1492. Pico and Politian in 1494. Colet left England 

c 2 
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of his position. He was still preaching those wonderful sermons, 
all of them in exposition of Scripture, to which allusion has been 
made, and exerting that influence upon his hearers to which so 
many great minds had yielded. Colet could hardly have visited 
Italy without visiting Florence,’ and if he did come within the circle 
of the magic power of the great preacher, it may well be that the 
impressions he had thus received, and the turn which his thoughts 
had taken, stand to some extent in the relation of cause and effect.” 
Be this as it may, whatever amount of obscurity may rest upon the 
history of the mental struggles through which Colet had passed 
before that result was attained, certain it is that he had returned to 
England with his mind fully made up, and with a character already 
formed and bent in a direction from which it never afterwards swerved. 
He had returned to England, not to enjoy the pleasures of fashion- 
able life in London, not to pursue the chances of Court favour, not to 
follow his father’s mercantile calling, not even to press on at once 
towards the completion of his clerical course ; but unordained as he 
was, and without doctor’s degree, in all simplicity to begin the work 
which had now become the settled purpose of his life,—to return to 
Oxford and announce this course of lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles. 


2. Coxer’s Lecrurrs on Sr. Pavr’s Episries (1496-7). 


To appreciate the full significance of Colet’s lectures, it is needful 
to bear in mind what was the current opinion of the scholastic divines 
of the period concerning the Scriptures, and what the practical mode 
of exposition pursued by them at the Universities. 

The scholastic divines, holding to a traditional belief in the plenary 
and verbal inspiration of the whole Bible, and remorselessly pursuing 
this belief to its logical results, had fallen into a method of exposition 
almost exclusively fertarian. The Bible, in both theory and practice, 
had almost ceased to be a record of real events, and the lives and 
teaching of living men. It had become an arsenal of texts; and 
these texts were regarded as detached invincible weapons to be 


in 1493, or 1494 probably, but as he visited France on his way to Italy the exact time 
of his reaching Italy cannot be determined. 

(1) Mr. Harford, in his Life of Michael Angelo, vol. i. p. 57, mentions Colet, among 
others, as studying at Florence, and cites “‘ Tiraboschi, vi. pt. 2, p. 382, edit. Roma, 4to., 
1784.” But I cannot find any mention of Colet in Tiraboschi. 

(2) In opposition to the likelihood of this being a correct suggestion, it may be asked 
why Colet never alludes in his letters or elsewhere to his Italian journey? In reply, it 
may be said that we have nothing of Colet’s own writing relating to his early life. All 
we know is derived from Erasmus, and the only allusion by Colet to his Italian journey 
which Erasmus has preserved is the passing remark that he (Colet) had there become 


acquainted with certain monks of rare wisdom and picty. Was ‘Savonarola one of 
them? Eras., op. iii. 459, A. 
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legitimately seized and wielded in theological warfare, for any pur- 
pose to which their words might be made to apply, without reference 
to their original meaning or context. 

Thus, to take a practical example, when St. Jerome’s opinion 
was quoted incidentally that possibly St. Mark, in the second chapter 
of his Gospel, might by a slip of memory have written “ Abiathar ” 
in mistake for “Abimelech,” a learned divine, a contemporary of 
Colet’s at Oxford, nettled by the very supposition, declared positively 
that “that could not be unless the Holy Spirit himself could be mis- 
taken ;” and the only authority he thought it needful to cite in proof 
of the statement, was a text in Ezekiel: ‘“ Whithersoever the Spirit 
goes, thither likewise the wheels were lifted up to follow him.”’ It 
was in vain that the reply was suggested that “it is not for us to 
define in what manner the Spirit might use his instrument.” The 
divine triumphantly replied, “The Spirit himself in Ezekiel has 
defined it. The wheels were not lifted up, except to follow the 
Spirit.” 

This Oxford divine did not display any peculiar bigotry or blind- 
ness. He did but follow in the well-worn ruts of his scholastic pre- 
decessors. It had been solemnly ‘laid down by Aquinas in the 
“Summa” that “inasmuch as God was the Author of the Holy 
Scriptures, and all things are at one time present to his mind, there- 
fore under their single text they express several meanings.” “ Their 
literal sense,” he continues, ‘is manifold ; their spiritual sense three- 
fold—viz., allegorical, moral, and anagogical.”’* And we have the 
evidence of another well-known Oxford student, also a contemporary 
with Colet at the University, that this was then the prevalent view. 
Speaking of the dominant school of divines, he remarks: “ They 
divide the Scripture into four senses—the literal, tropological, alle- 
gorical, and anagogical ;—the literal sense has become nothing at all. 

. .. Twenty doctors expound one text twenty ways, and with an 
antitheme of half an inch some of them draw a thread of nine days 
long. . . . They not only say that the literal sense profiteth 
nothing, but also that it is hurtful and noisome and killeth the soul. 
And this they prove by a text of Paul, 2 Cor. iii., ‘The letter killeth, 


(1) “ Ut tribuatur lapsui memorix in evangelista gravatim audio, Qui si spiritu sancto 
inspiratus scripsit, memoria falli non potuit, nisi et ille etiam falli potuerit, quo ductore 
scripsit. Dicit mihi Ezechicl: Quocunque ibat spiritus, illue pariter et rote elava- 
bantur sequentes eum.” (Annotationes Ed. Leei in annotationes Novi Testamenti Desiderit 
Erasmi. Basil, 1520, pp. 25, 26.) Lee studied at Oxford during a portion of the time 
of Colet’s residence there. Knight states that he was sent to St. Mary Magd. College 
(the college where Colet is supposed to have taken his degree of M.A.) in 1499. (Knight’s 
Erasmus, p. 286.) 

(2) “ Quod dicis (non est nostrum definire, quomodo spiritus ille suum temperarit 
organum) verum quidem est, sed spiritus ipse in Ezechicle definivit: Rote non clava- 
bantur nisi sequentes spiritum.’’—Annotationes Edvardi Leei, p. 26. 

_ (3) Aquinas Summa, pt. 1, quest. i. article x. 
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but the Spirit giveth life.’ Lo! say they, the literal sense killeth, the 
spiritual sense giveth life.” And the same student, in recollection 
of. his intercourse at the Universities with divines of the traditional 
school in these early days, bears witness that “they were wont to 
look on no more Scripture than they found in their Duns ;”” while 
at another time he complains “ that some of them will prove a point 
of the Faith as well out of a fable of Ovid or any other poet, as out 
of St. John’s Gospel or Paul’s Epistles.” Thus had the scholastic 
belief in the verbal inspiration of the Sacred text led men blindfold 
into a condition of mind in which they practically ignored the Serip- 
tures altogether. 

Such was the state of things at Oxford when Colet commenced 
his lectures. The very boldness of the lecturer and the novelty of 
the subject were enough to draw an audience at once. Doctors and 
abbots, men of all ranks and titles, flocked with the students into 
the lecture hall, led by curiosity doubtless at first, or it may be, like 
the Pharisees of old, bent upon finding somewhat whereof they might 
accuse the man whom they wished to silence. But since they came 
again and again, as the term went by, bringing their books with them, 
it soon became clear that they continued to come with some better 
purpose.* 

Colet already, at thirty, possessed the rare gift of saying what he 
had to say in a few telling words, throwing into them an earnestness 
which made every one feel that they came from his heart. “You 
say what you mean and mean what you say. Your words have 
birth in your heart, not on your lips. They follow your thoughts 
instead of your thoughts being shaped by them. You have the 
happy art of expressing with ease what others can hardly express 
with the greatest labour.’”” Such was the first impression made by 
Colet’s eloquence upon one of the greatest scholars of the day, who 
heard him deliver some of these lectures during another term. 

From the fragments which remain of what seem to be manuscript 
notes of these lectures, transcribed under Colet’s direction at Oxford, 
and now preserved in the Cambridge University Library,® something 
more than a superficial notion may be gained of what these lectures 


(1) Tyndale’s “ Obedience of a Christian Man ;” chap. “On the Four Senses of the 
Scriptures.” 

(2) Preface to the Five Books of Moses. 

(3) Tyndale’s “Obedience of a Christian Man;” chap. “On the Four Senses of 
Scripture.” That Tyndale was at Oxford during Colet’s stay there (i.e. before 1506), see 
the evidence given by his biographers. It appears that he was born about 1484. Fox 
says “he was brought up from a child in the University of Oxford,’ and there is no reason 
to suppose that he removed to Cambridge before 1509. (See Tyndale’s “ Doctrinal 
Treatises,” xiv. xv., and authorities there cited.) 

(4) Eras. Judoco Jone. Eras. op. iii. p. 456. 

(5) Eras. Coleto. Eras. op. iii. p. 40, F. Epist. xi. 

(6) MSS. G. G. 4. 26. 
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were. They were in almost every particular in direct contrast to 
those of the dominant school. They were not textarian. Instead of 
delivering a series of wiredrawn dissertations upon isolated texts, 
Colet began at the beginning of the Epistle to the Romans, and went 
through with it to the end, in a course of lectures, treating it as a 
whole, and not as an armoury of detached texts. Nor were they on 
the model of the Catena aurea, formed by linking together the 
recorded comments of the great Church authorities. With the single 
exception of one allusion to a mystic writer, I do not recollect a single 
quotation from any one of the Fathers or Schoolmen throughout the 
exposition of the Epistle to the Romans. 

Instead of following the current fashion of the day, and displaying 
analytical skill in dividing the many senses of the Sacred text, Colet, 
it is clear, had but one object in view, and that object was to bring 
out the direct practical meaning which the apostle meant to convey to 
those to whom his epistles were addressed. To him they were the 
earnest words of a living man addressed to living men, and suited to 
their actual needs. He loved those words because he had learned to love 
the apostle—the man—who had written them, and had caught some- 
what of his spirit. He loved to trace in the epistles the marks of 
St. Paul’s own character. He would at one time point out, in his 
abruptly suspended words, that “ rehemence of speaking”? which did not 
give him time to perfect his sentences.’ At another time he would com- 
pare the eager expectations expressed in the Epistle to the Romans of 
so soon visiting Rome and Spain, with the far different realities of 
the apostle’s after life ; recalling to mind the circumstances of his long 
imprisonment at Czesarea, and his arrival at last in Rome, fow years 
after writing his Epistle, to remain a prisoner two years longer in the 
Imperial city before he could carry out his intention of visiting Spain.” 
He loved to tell how, notwithstanding these cherished plans for the 
future, the apostle was yet “prepared by his great faith and love of 
Christ ’* to bear his disappointment, and to reply to the prophecy of 
Agabus, that he was ready, not only to be bound, but also to die at 
Jerusalem for the name of his Master, if need be, instead of fulfilling 
the plans he had laid out for himself. 

And whilst investing the epistles with so personal an interest, by 
thus bringing out into view their connection with St. Paul’s character 
and history, Colet sought also to throw a sense of reality and life into 
their teaching, by showing how specially adapted they were to the 
circumstances of those to whom they were addressed. When, for 
instance, he was expounding the Epistle to the Romans, he would 


(1) “ est ex vehementia loquendi imperfecta et suspensa sententia,” MSS. 
G.G. 4. 26, fol. 23, ix loco, : Rom. ix. 22. 

(2) Id., fols. 59 et seq. 

(3) Id., fol. 61. 
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take down his Suetonius, in order to ascertain the state of society at 
Rome and the special circumstances which made it needful for St. 
Paul so strongly to urge Roman Christians “to be obedient to the 
higher powers, and to pay tribute also.’”* 

It is very evident, too, how careful he was not to give a one-sided 
view of the apostle’s doctrine—what pains he took to realise his actual 
-Ineaning, not merely in one text and another, but in the drift of the 
whole epistle; now ascertaining the meaning of a passage by its 
place in the apostle’s argument; now comparing the expressions 
used by St. Paul with those used by St. John, in order to trace the 
practical harmony between the Johannine and Pauline view of a truth, 
which, if regarded on one side only, might be easily distorted and 
misunderstood.” Ifthe manuscript expositions of Colet preserved at 
Cambridge may be taken as evidence of the nature of his public 
lectures, they may well have excited all the interest which they seem 
to have done. 

Doctors of Divinity, coming to listen at first that they might find 
something definite to censure, might well indeed find something to 
learn. Amongst the students, probably, the seed found a ground in 
some degree prepared to receive it. But it must have required an 
effort on the part of the most candid and honest adherents of the tra- 
ditional school to reach that stand-point from which alone Colet’s 
method of free critical interpretation of the Scriptures could be found 
to be in perfect harmony with his evident love and reverence for them. 
They attributed an extent of Divine inspiration to the apostle which 
placed his words on a level in authority with those of the Saviour 
himself; while Colet, we are told, was wont to declare that when he 
turned from the apostles to the wonderful majesty of Christ, their 
writings, much as he loved them, seemed to him to shrink into insig- 
nificance, in comparison with the words of their Lord.’ 

Yet they could hardly fail to see, whether they would or not, that 
while their own system left the Scriptures hidden in the background, 
Colet’s method brought them out into the light, and invested them 
with a sense of reality and sacredness which pressed them home at 
once to the heart. 


3. Vistr rrom A Priest purine tHe Wriyrer Vacation (1496-7). 


Colet, one night during the winter vacation, was alone in his cham- 
bers. <A priest knocked at the door. Ile was soon recognised by 


(1) MSS. G. G. 4. 26, fuls. 44 and 45, in loco. Rom. xiii. 

(2) See especially MSS., fols. 5, 6, fol. 18, and fol. 80. 

(3) “Plurimum tribuebat Epistolis Apostolicis, sed ita suspiciebat admirabilem illam 
Christi majestatem ut ad hance quodammodo sordescerent Apostolorum Scripta.” (Eras. 
op. ili. 459, F.) See also this view followed by Erasmus in his Ratio Vere Theologie. 
“Nec fortassis absurdam fucrit, in sacris quoque voluminibus ordinem auctoritatis 
aliquem constituere,” &c. (Eras. op. v. 92, C., and id. p. 132, C.) 
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Colet as a diligent attender of his lectures. They drew their chairs 
to the hearth, and talked about this thing and that over the winter 
fire, in the way men do when they have something to say, and yet 
have not courage to come at once to the point. At length the priest 
pulled from his bosom a little book. Colet, amused at the manner of 
his guest, smilingly quoted the words, “‘ Where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also.” The priest explained that the little book 
contained the Epistles of St. Paul, carefully transcribed by his own 
hand. It was indeed a treasure, for of all the writings that had ever 
been written, he most loved and admired those of St. Paul; and he 
added, in a politely flattering tone, that it was Colet’s lectures during 
the recent term which had chiefly excited in him this affection for 
the apostle. Colet turned his searching eye upon his guest, and find- 
ing that he was truly in earnest, replied with warmth, “Then, 
brother, I love you for loving St. Paul, for I, too, dearly love and 
admire him.” In the course of conversation, which now turned upon 
the object which the priest had at heart, Colet happened to remark 
how pregnant with both matter and thought were the Epistles of St. 
Paul, so that almost every word might be made the subject of a dis- 
course. This was just what Colet’s guest wanted. Comparing Colet’s 
lectures with those of the scholastic divines, who, as we have heard, 
were accustomed “out of an antitheme of half an inch to draw a 
thread of nine days long,” upon some useless topic, he may well have 
been struck with the richness of the vein of ore which Colet had been 
working, and he had come that he might gather some hints as to his 
method of study. ‘ Then,” said he, stirred up by this remark of 
Colet’s, “I ask you now, as we sit here at our ease, to extract and 
bring to light from this hidden treasure, which you say is so rich, 
some of these truths, so that I may gain from this our talk whilst sit- 
ting together something to store up in the memory, and at the same 
time catch some hints as to how to seize hold of the main points in 
the Epistles when I read St. Paul to myself.” 

“My good fellow,” replied Colet, “I will do as you wish. Open 
your book, and we will see how many and what golden truths we 
can gather from the first chapter only of the Epistle to the Romans.” 

“But,” added the priest, “lest my memory should fail me, will 
you let me write them down as you say them?” Colet assented, and 
thereupon dictated to his guest a string of the most important points 
which struck him as he read through the chapter. They were, as 
Colet said, only like detached rings, carelessly cut from the golden 
ore of St. Paul, as they sat over the winter fire, but they would serve 
as examples of what might be gathered from a single chapter of the 
apostle’s writings. The priest departed fully satisfied with the result 
of his visit ; and from the evident pleasure with which Colet told this 
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story in a letter to the Abbot of Winchcombe,' we may learn how his 


own spirits were cheered by the proof it gave that he had not laboured 
altogether in vain. 


4, Youne THomas More comes to Oxrorn (1497). 


Still, sharing the fate of all men whose duty leads them out of the 
beaten track, Colet felt himself alone. He had undertaken these 
lectures, not in the first exultation of newly-acquired power, to 
display by a maiden flight the strength and reach of his wing, but 
in earnest discharge of what seemed to him to be his duty, and with 
an humble and self-depreciating view of himself which breaks out 
again and again in the course of his exposition of the Epistles.” 
Never does he speak with greater warmth and energy than when 
he insists with St. Paul “that rites and ceremonies neither purify 
the spirit nor justify the man even though commanded by God;”’ that 
they are not, and never were, of any avail without that “ diving sacri- 
fice” of men’s hearts and lives “ which they were meant to typify.”® 
He had evidently himself made the sacrifice of which he spoke, and 
it became obvious to those who knew him best that he had a higher 
object in life than the pursuit of his own pleasure.* Still in his 
solitary path he longed for fellowship,—above all that a man like- 
minded, who cared for the same things, should step into the ranks 
beside him, and join him in fellow-work. 

It was true that ever and anon some little incident like that of 
the visit of the priest threw a ray of light upon his path and cheered 
him on his way. He had also the friendly support of Grocyn and 
Linacre, who were working hard to naturalise the study of Greek 
in the English University. In Prior Charnock, too, the head of 
St. Mary’s College, he had found a sympathising friend. Nor does 
it appear that he met with much open opposition at first, however 
much of ill-will the course he was taking had caused in the minds 
of some. To move the hearts of those whose views were set and 
hardened in traditional channels was beyond his hopes. His sym- 
pathy lay with the young. One youth, still in his teens, the son 
of a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn,—“ Young Master More,” as he was 
familiarly called,—was his especial favourite, though thirteen years 
his junior. He had come to Oxford, not long after Colet’s return 
from Italy, preparatory to future studies at the Inns of Court. For 

(1) Cambridge University Library, MSS. G. G. 4. 26, p. 62, et seq., and printed in 
Knight’s Life of Colet, App., p. 311. 


(2) See especially the concluding paragraphs of his expositions, both of the Epistles to 
the “Romans ”’ and to the “ Corinthians.’ 

(3) MSS., G. G. 4. 26, fols. 4, 5, and fols. 29, 30. 

(4) Eras. op. iii. pt. 1, p. 461, F. 
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the father had already destined the son to follow him in’ his own 
profession of the law. 

Young More had probably been known to Colet from childhood. 
He was sent to Oxford by Cardinal Morton, in whose household 
he had served, as the sons of gentlefolk were then wont to do, 
and Colet had doubtless heard him well spoken of by his master, 
for the Cardinal used, we are told, to tell his guests that “this child 
here, waiting at table, whosoever shall live to see it, will prove a 
marvellous man.”” 

Colet’s deeper knowledge of More at Oxford confirmed former 
impressions. His ready wit,—even as a boy he would sometimes 
step in among a group of players and extemporise a part for him- 
self,*—added to great natural power and versatility of mind, which 
enabled him to master with ease all branches of the University 
teaching to which he applied himself, made such an impression upon 
Colet that he came to regard him as “the one genius amongst his 
English friends.”* Moreover, along with these intellectual gifts 
was combined a gentle and loving disposition, which threw itself 
into the bosom of a friend with so guileless and pure an affection, 
that when men came under the power of its unconscious enchantment 
they literally fe/7 in lore with More. This Colet did also, in spite of 
thirteen years’ disparity of age. He found in his young acquaintance 
the germs of a character somewhat akin to his own ;—along with 
so much of life and generous loveliness, he found a natural indepen- 
dence of mind which formed convictions for itself, and a strength and 
promptness of will whereby action was made as a matter of course to 
follow conviction. There was, in truth, in More’s character a singular 
union of Conservative and Radical tendencies of heart and thought. 

What so likely as that this youth should become a disciple of his 
older friend? He was passing through a peculiarly impressible 
period of life,—just seventeen. Colet had but to use the influence 
which More’s affectionate disposition gave him, and he might mould 
him, one would think, into a disciple after his own heart. 

But it was the father’s purpose that young More at Oxford should 
be preparing for his future profession. Jealous lest the temptations 
of college life should disqualify him for the severe discipline involved in 
those legal studies to which it was to be the preparatory step, he kept 
him in leading-strings as far as he possibly could, cutting down his 
pecuniary allowance to the smallest possible sum which would enable 
him to pay his way, and even compelling him to refer to himself 
before purchasing the most necessary articles of clothing as his old 
ones wore out. He judged that by these means he should keep his 

(1) Roper, p. 4. (2) Roper, p. 4. 
(3) Eras., op. iii. 477, A. 
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son more closely to his books, and prevent his being allured from 
the rigid course of study which in his utilitarian view was best 
adapted to fit him for the bar." 

Colet must have known this, and he was not the man to take 
advantage of another behind his back. The care he took not to force 
his own views and feelings even on those of equal age and powers 
with himself, is a sufficient guarantee that he would use no undue 
influence over the young student to whom, in spite of his youth, he 
had become so devotedly attached. If ever More should become 
a disciple of Colet’s, it would be by the force of example and not of 
persuasion ; because of the inherent force of truth, and not of the 
influence which Colet had it in his power but did not choose to exert. 
This point at least the next chapter of this history will fully prove. 

Meanwhile this first academical year of 1496-7 was wearing 
itself out, and still Colet was pursuing his solitary path, delivering, 
each successive term, his course of lectures on one or another of 
St. Paul’s Epistles, with unabated zeal, and not without hope that 
ere long some kindred soul might become knit to his, not only in 


the bond of affection and friendship, but in the fellowship of fellow- 
work. 


5. Erasmus, too, comes To Oxrorp (1497). 


When Michaelmas term again came round, a foreign scholar— 
Erasmus, of Rotterdam—arrived at Oxford, with letters of recom- 
mendation from the prior and canons of St. Genovese at Paris to 
Prior Charnock. Erasmus was an entire stranger in England; he did 
not know a word of English, but was at once most hospitably received 
into the College of St. Mary the Virgin, of which Charnock was the 
head. Colet had indeed heard the name of Erasmus mentioned as a 
learned scholar at Paris, but as yet no work of his had risen into note, 
nor was even his name generally known. He was as yet scarcely 
turned thirty—just the age of Colet ; but in his wasted sallow cheeks 
and sunken eyes were but few traces left of the physical vigour of early 
manhood. In place of the glow of health and strength, were lines which 
told that midnight oil, bad lodging, and the harass of the life of a 
poor student, driven about and ill-served as he had been, had long 
ago sapped out of a weakly body the most part of its physical vigour. 
But the worn scabbard told of the sharpness and temper of the 
steel within. His was a mind restless for mental work, now fighting 
through the obstacles of ill health and poverty, in pursuit of its 
natural bent, as it had once had to fight its way out of monastic 
thraldom to secure the freedom of action which such a mind required. 


(1) Stapleton’s “Tres. Thome,” Colon., 1612 ed., chap. i. pp. 155-6, and chap. ii, 
p. 168. 
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Though well schooled and stored with learning, yet he had not 
come to Oxford to teach, or to make a name by display of intellectual 
power, but simply to add new branches of knowledge to those already 
acquired. Greek was to be learned now at Oxford—thanks to the 
efforts of Grocyn and Linacre—and Erasmus had come to Oxford 
bent upon adding a knowledge of Greek to his Latin lore. To 
belong to that little knot of men north of the Alps who already 
knew Greek,—whose number yet might be counted on his fingers,— 
this had now become his immediate object of ambition. What he 
meant to do with his tools when he got them, probably was a question 
to be decided by circumstances rather than by any very definite plan 
of hisown. To gain his living by taking in pupils both in Latin 
and Greek, and to live the life of a scholar at some continental 
university, was probably the future floating indistinctly before him. 

Yet there are indications in letters written years before this, at 
the time when, quitting the monastic life for ever in disgust, he was 
entering holy orders, that Erasmus had already turned his attention 
towards the study of Scripture in the original languages. He had met 
with the works of Laurentius Valla, and diligently studied them, and to 
some extent at least had taken side with him in favour of free inquiry 
and in opposition to the blind bigotry which sought to obliterate his 
work by branding it as heresy." For many years his great aim 
had been to perfect his Greek, and pursue his theological studies in 
Italy.” But his last hope of being able to do this had recently 
ended in disappointment, and now he had come from Paris to Oxford 
to pursue them there. 

Prior Charnock seems to have at once taken to Erasmus. He did 
ell in his power to give him a warm welcome to the university.’ 
He seems to have taken him at once to hear Colet lecture; * and he 
very soon informed Colet that his new guest turned out to be no 

rdinary man.? Upon this report Colet wrote to Erasmus a graceful 
und gentlemanly letter,® giving him a hearty welcome to England 
and to Oxford, and professing his readiness to serve him. 

Erasmus replied, warmly accepting Colet’s friendship, but at the 
same time telling him plainly that he would find in him a man of slender 
or rather of no fortune, with no ambition, but warm and open-hearted, 
simple, liberal, honest, but timid, and of few words. Beyond this he 
must expect nothing. But if Colet could love such a man—if he 


(1) Eras., op. iii., Epist. i. and ii., the exact dates of which are not to be safely 
relied on. 


(2) Id., Epist. iii. 

(3) Epist. xii., Sixtinus Erasmo. 

(4) Else how could Erasmus describe Colet’s style of speaking so clearly in his first 
letter to him, Epist. xli. 

(5) “ Virum optimum et bonitate preditum singulari.”_ Eras., Epist. xi.j 
(6) Coletus Erasmo, Epist. xi. 
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thought such a man worthy of his friendship—he might then count 
him as his own." 

Colet did think such a man worthy of his friendship, and from 
that moment Erasmus and he were the best of friends. The lord 
mayor’s son, born to wealth and all that wealth could command, 
whilst stecling his heart against the allurements of city and court 
life, eagerly received into his bosom friendship the poor foreign 
scholar whom fortune had used so hardly, whose orphaned youth 
had been embittered by the treachery of dishonest guardians, and 
who, robbed of his slender patrimony and cast adrift wpon the world 
without resources, had hitherto scarcely been able to keep himself 
from want by giving lessons to private pupils! Whether he was 
likely to find in the foreign scholar the fulfilment of his yearnings 
after fellowship, must be left for further chapters of this history to 
disclose. 

FrepERIc SEEBOHM. 


VICTOR HUGO’S NEW NOVEL? 


How difficult it is to write a novel which shall be recognised as a 
fine work of art no less than as a pleasant pastime, becomes obvious 
enough when we see the splendid failures of men variously endowed, 
but not equal to all the highest demands of the art. It is the same 
with the drama. Nothing is easier than to write a play, nothing 
more difficult than to write a fine one. The critic who recognises the 
difficulty of an art will be all the more indulgent to shortcomings, 
and grateful for even the ambition to effect great things. In a work 
by Victor Hugo we always feel the presence of high aims and 
splendid talent. The greatest of modern French poets, he has 
preserved the dignity of his calling without a single derogation. 
His career has been stormy, or more properly speaking, noisy ; but 
he has moved amid the plaudits and the hisses, the shouts and the 
jeers, with calm and resolute self-respect, compelling by his earnest- 
ness and ability the homage of even those whom he most offended 
by his assaults on their prejudices and opinions. Applause has never 
seduced him into a prodigal waste of his power. He has not traded 
on his reputation. He has written abundantly, but never carelessly. 
On these grounds, if on only these, criticism when most unsparing will 


(1) Eras., Epist. xli. p. 40, D. 

(2) Les TravarLteurs pE LA Mer. Par Victor Huco. London: W. Jeffs. 

Tue Torers or THE Sea. By Victor Hvco. Authorised English Translation. By 
W. Moy Tuomas. Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 
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recognise the value of his works. He oftends in many ways, but. his 
genius condones offence. 

Les Travaillewrs de la Mev has qualities which will variously affect 

the reader. There is a certain gorgeous enormity, a daring infla- 
tion about it which cannot be met elsewhere; and if the splendour 
is barbaric, it is undeniably splendid. Page after page, and chapter 
after chapter may be mere fireworks which blaze and pass away ; but 
as fireworks, the prodigality is amazing: Bengal lights follow upon 
toman candles; rockets climb luminous and hissing, and descend 
in sprays of varied colour; Catherine-wheels whirl and squibs spurt, 
suddenly bursting out in a fresh place, when you imagine the tumult 
is subsiding. I cannot say that such writing is to my taste, but I 
know it throws many readers into raptures. 

Unless the reader greatly care for rhetoric which has more imagery 
than sense, and for a certain poetical mode of looking at things which 
is quite as much capricious as poetical, and will seldom bear the steady 
light of reflection, he will not rank this novel among his favourites, 
because the story and characters are subordinated to the rhetoric; 
and although the great nodes in the fable are chosen with the 
admirable instinct of the picturesque by which Victor Hugo in all 
his works forcibly impresses the imagination of the public, yet his 
mastery over human nature is by no means comparable to his mastery 
over the picturesque, and the passionate interest of the story is feeble. 
One of the rhodomontade chapters of Les Misérables begins with 
this eminently characteristic sentence: “Ce livre est un drame dont 
le premier personnage est linfini.” If we discount the nonsense, we 
may accept this as fitly applicable to the Traraillewrs : the Infinite 
certainly has the part of protagonist in this work, under the forms 
of the Abyss, the Unknown, Night, the Shadows, and Immensity, so 
fatiguingly familiar to all Victor Hugo’s readers. And when these 
are the actors, human beings may shrink into neglected corners, or 
make their appearance only to be dwarfed by the comparison. 

This is a mode of treatment which so evidently issues from the 
author’s peculiar genius that we have no right to complain of it, 
though we have a perfect right to express our preference for another 
mode of treatment. He has given us a poetical vision of the sea, 
which is more like an apocalypse than the vision of a healthy mind ; 
but at any rate it is what he sees. He presents us with that ; whether 
we can see with him or not is our concern, not his. I confess I 
cannot. Fond as I am of the sea, in all its aspects, and of submarine 
life in all its varieties, I never feel myself looking with his eyes. 
There is a certain large felicity of style which every now and then 
stirs me with a poetic thrill, but I never find myself dwelling on the 
pictures and finding out fresh beauties as the attention is prolonged. 

This is the story. It is Christmas Day, the snow is whitening the 
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roads of Guernsey; a young man dressed like a sailor sees a little 
way a-head of him a young girl dressed for church. In the poet’s 
felicitous language, “ Elle allait devant elle avec une vivacité libre 
et légére, et d cette marche qui n’a encore rien porté de la vie, on 
devinait une jeune fille. Elle avait cette grace fugitive de l’allure 
qui marque la plus délicate des transitions, l’adolescence, les deux 
crépuscules mélés, le commencement d’une femme dans la fin d’un 
enfant.” All at once she pauses, stoops, and traces some letters with 
her finger on the snow. She then smiles at the young man some 
distance behind her, and disappears. He finds it is his own name 
she has written on the snow. He walks on thoughtful. We have 
then some twenty pages devoted to a description of this young 
man, Gilliatt, the hero of the story. Although needlessly spun out, 
the description is good, and the harmless irony of the style effectively 
enough brings before us the narrowmindedness and stupidity of the 
Guernsey-world, which regarded Gilliatt as a sorcerer. The stage 
is then cleared for the appearance of another actor, Mess Lethierry, 
a retired sailor, who has made his fortune by the daring innovation of 
running a steamer between Guernsey and St. Malo. He is well 
sketched, and we might say the same of his charming niece Déruchette, 
the heroine, she who wrote that name upon the snow. Unfortunately 
the author fails lamentably to develop ‘or even sustain his first sketch. 
Here it is; the reader must put up with Mr. Thomas’s translation, 


and no translation can adequately render such a style as Victor 
Hugo’s :— 


“ Yonder maiden, for example, if we could see her as she really is, might she not 
figure as some bird of the air? A bird transmuted into a young maiden, what 
could be more exquisite? Picture it in your own home, and call it Déruchette. 
Delicious creature! One might be almost tempted to say, ‘Good morning, Made- 
moiselle Goldfinch.’ The wings are invisible, but the chirping may still be heard. 
Sometimes, too, she pipes a clear, loud song. In her child-like prattle, the creature 
is, perhaps, inferior; but in her song, how superior to humanity! When woman- 
hood dawns, this angel flies away; but sometimes returns, bringing back a little 
one to amother. Meanwhile, she who is one day to bea mother is for a long while 
a child; the girl becomes a maiden, fresh and joyous as the lark. Noting her 
movements, we feel as if it was good of her not to fly away. The dear familiar 
companion moves at her own sweet will about the house, flits from branch to 
branch, or rather from room to room; goes to and fro; approaches and retires ; 
plumes her wings, or rather combs her hair, and makes all kinds of gentle noises— 
murmurings of unspeakable delight to certain ears. She asks a question, and is 
answered ; is asked something in return, and chirps a reply. It is delightful to chat 
with her when tired of serious talk ; for this creature carries with her something of 
her skyey element. She is a thread of gold interwoven with your sombre thoughts ; 
you feel almost grateful to her for her kindness in not making herself invisible, 
when it would be so easy for her to be even impalpable; for the beautiful is a 
necessary of life. There is, in this world, no function more important than that of 
being charming. The forest-glade would be incomplete without the humming-bird. 
To shed joy around, to radiate happiness, to cast light upon dark days, to be the 
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golden thread of our destiny, and the very spirit of grace and harmony, is not this 
to render a service? Does not beauty confer a benefit upon us, even by the simple 
fact of being beautiful? Here and there we meet with one who possesses that 
fairy-like power of enchanting all about her; sometimes she is ignorant herself of 
this magical influence, which is, however, for that reason, only the more perfect. 
Her presence lights up the home; her approach is like a cheerful warmth: she 
passes by, and we are content; she stays awhile, and weare happy. To behold her 
is to live: she is the Aurora with a human face. She has no need to do more than 
simply to be: she makes an Eden of the house; Paradise breathes from her; and 
she communicates this delight to all, without taking any greater trouble than that 
of existing beside them. Is it not « thing divine to have a smile which, none know 
how, has the power to lighten the weight of that enormous chain which all the 
living, in common, drag behind them? Déruchette possessed this smile: we may 
even say that this smile was Déruchette herself. There is one thing which has 
more resemblance to ourselves even than our face, and that is our expression: but 
there is yet another thing which more resembles us than this, and that is our smile. 
Déruchette smiling was simply Déruchette.” 


When the niece and the steamer, Lethierry’s two pets, are fairly 
introduced, two other actors make their entrance, one of them, 
Rantaine, a partner of Lethierry, who suddenly decamps with fifty 
thousand frances ; and the other, Clubin, the personification of puritanic 
honesty, who had from the first divined Rantaine, and who is captain 
of the Dwrande—Lethierry’s steamer. Then we have an Evan- 
gelical clergyman—the Rev. Ebenezer Caudray, young, poor, but 
learned, and with great expectations. This man’s life is saved by 
Gilliatt. He had fallen asleep on a rock; the tide had risen, and 
would have drowned him, but for Gilliatt’s opportune aid. 

Although the movement of the story is slow, and is incessantly 
interrupted by the author’s irrepressible rhetoric, yet the reader feels 
that the ground is being prepared for the coming struggle. Gilliatt 
has nightly hovered about the house where Déruchette lives, and 
serenades her with the bagpipe! But she (not being Scotch) is 
insensible to the bagpipe, and has never thought of Gilliatt whose 
name she wrote on the snow in a girlish freak. Suddenly Gilliatt 
hears that a great calamity has befallen her. He hurries to the house. 
To learn what the calamity is we have to follow Clubin, the austerely 
honest, through several scenes of rather commonplace melodrama, 
till we are startled by a singularly effective coup de thédtre. Rantaine 
has been unwise enough to visit St. Malo once more, in disguise ; 
Clubin has pierced the disguise, and revolver in hand, has come upon 
him suddenly in a lonely spot, and says :— 


-“ ¢Rantaine, you have on a pair of American breeches, with a double fob. In 
one side you keep your watch. Take care of it.’ 

“¢Thank you, Sieur Clubin.’ 

¢Tn the other is a little box made of neaiie iron, which opens and shuts with 
aspring. It is an old sailor's tobacco-box. Take it out of your pocket, and throw 
it over to me.’ 

“¢ Why! this is robbery.’ 
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‘“¢- You are at liberty to call the coast-guardman,’ and Clubin fixed his eye on 
Rantaine. 

“ ‘Stay, Mess Clubin,’ said Rantaine, making a slight forward movement, and 
holding out his open hand. 

“The title ‘Mess’ was a delicate flattery. 

<¢ Stay where you are, Rantaine.’ 

“‘¢Mess Clubin, let us come to terms. I offer you half.’ 

“ Clubin crossed his arms, still showing the barrels of his revolver. ‘ Rantaine, 
what do you take me for? Iam an honest man.’ And he added, after a pause: 
‘T must have the whole.’ 

“‘Rantaine muttered between his teeth, ‘ This fellow’s of a stern sort.’ 

“The eye of Clubin lighted up, his voice became clear and sharp as steel. He 
cried :—‘I see that you are labouring under a mistake. Robbery is yourname, not 
mine. My name is Restitution. Hark you, Rantaine. Ten years ago you left 
Guernsey one night, taking with you the cash-box of a certain partnership concern, 
containing fifty thousand francs which belonged to you, but forgetting to leave 
behind you fifty thousand francs which were the property of another. Those fifty 
thousand francs, the money of your partner, the excellent and worthy Mess 
Lethierry, make.at present, at compound interest, calculated for ten years, eighty 
thousand six hundred and sixty-six francs. You went into a money-changer’s 
yesterday. I'll give you his name—Rébuchet, in St. Vincent Street. You counted 
out to him seventy-six thousand francs in French bank-notes; in exchange for 
which he gave you three notes of the Bank of England for one thousand pounds 
sterling each, plus the exchange. You put these bank-notes in the iron tobacco- 
box, and the iron tobacco-box into your double fob on the right-hand side. On the 
part of Mess Lethierry, I shall be content with that. I start to-morrow for 
Guernsey, and intend to hand it to him. Iantaine, the three-master lying-to out 
yonder, is the Tamaulipas. You have had your luggage put aboard there with 
the other things belonging to the crew. You want to leave France. You have 
your reasons. You are going to Arequipa. The boat is coming to fetch you. You 
are awaiting it. Itis at hand. You can hear it. It depends on me whether you 
go or stay. Nomore words. Fling me the tobacco-box.’ 

“ Rantaine dipped his hand in the fob, drew out a little box, and threw it to 
Clubin. It was the iron tobacco-box. It fell and rolled at Clubin’s feet. 

“Clubin knelt without lowering his gaze; felt about for the box with his left 
hand, keeping all the while his eyes and the six barrels of the revolver fixed upon 

Xantaine. Then he cried: ‘Turn your baci, my friend.’ 

“ Rantaine turned his back. 

“Sieur Clubin put the revolver under one arm, and touched the spring of the 
tobacco-box. The lid flew open. It contained four bank-notes: three of a thou- 

sand pounds, and one of ten pounds. He folded up the three bank-notes of a 
thousand pounds each, replaced them in the iron tobacco-box, shut the lid again, 
and put it in his pocket. Then he picked up a stone, wrapped it in the ten-pound 
note, and said, ‘You may turn round again.’ 

“ Rantaine turned. 

“ Sieur Clubin continued: ‘I told you I would be contented with three thousand 
pounds. Here, I return you ten pounds.’ And he threw to Rantaine the note en- 
folding the stone. 

“ Rantaine, with a movement of his foot, sent the bank-note and the stone into 
the sea. 

“¢ As you please,’ said Clubin. ‘ You must be rich. I am satisfied.’ 
“The noise of oars which had been continually drawing nearer during the 


dialogue, ceased. They knew by this that the boat had arrived at the base of the 
cliff. 
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“¢'Your vehicle waits below. You can go, Rantaine.’ 
“Nantaine advanced towards the steps of stone, and rapidly disappeared.” 


This is not the coup de thédtre to which I alluded, but it is neces- 
sary to the understanding of what follows. Clubin having thus 
secured Lethierry’s money, has to set sail for Guernsey on the morrow. 
A thick fog comes on. Tangrouille, the pilot, is discovered to be 
drunk. Clubin snatches the helm from hishands. The fog thickens ; 
suddenly a crash, the steamer is on the rocks! Clubin quiets the 
despair of the passengers, gives his orders with perfect calmness, 
sees them all on board the longboat, gives them the ship’s papers and 
instruments. 


“The crew had taken their places before them. 

“ Now,’ cried Clubin, ‘ push off.’ 

“A cry arose from the longboat. 

“¢ What about yourself, captain ?’ 

“ ¢T will remain here.’ 

“Shipwrecked people have little time to deliberate, and not much for indulging 
in tender feeling. Those who were in the longhoat and in comparative safety, 
however, felt aun emotion which was not altogether selfish. All the voices shouted 
together: ‘Come with us, captain.’ 

“¢No: I remain here.’ 

“The Guernsey man, who had some experience of the sea, replied: ‘ Listen to 
me, captain. You are wrecked on the Hanways. Swimming, you would have 
only a mile to cross to Pleinmont. Ina boat you can only land at Rocquaine, which 
is two miles. There are breakers, and there is the fog. Our boat will not get to 
Rocquaine in less than two hours. It will be dark night. The sea is rising—the 
wind getting fresh. A squall is at hand. We are now ready to return and bring 
you off; but if bad weather comes on, that will be out of our power. You are lost 
if you stay there. Come with us.’ 

“The Parisian chimed in: ‘ The longboat is full—too full, it is true, and one 
more will certainly be one too many; but we are thirteen—a bad number for the 
boat, and it is better to overload her with a man than to take an ominous number. 
Come, captain.’ 

“ Tangrouille added: ‘It was all my fault—not yours, captain. It isn’t fair for 
you to be left behind.’ 

“ <T have decided to remain here,’ said Clubin. ‘The vessel must inevitably go 
to pieces in the tempest to-night. I won't leave her. When the ship is lost, the 
captain is already dead. People shall not say I didn’t do my duty to the end. 
Tangrouille, I forgive you.’ 

“Then, folding his arms, he cried : ‘ Obey orders! Let go the rope, and push off.’ 

“The long boat swayed to and fro. Inbrancam had seized the tiller. All the 
hands which were not rowing were raised towards the captain—every mouth cried, 
‘Cheers for Captain Clubin!’ 

“¢ An admirable fellow,’ said the American. 

“ ‘Sir,’ replied thé Guernsey man, ‘he is one of the worthiest seamen afloat.’ 

“Tangrouille shed tears. ‘If I had had the courage,’ he said, ‘I would have 
stayed with him.’ 

The longboat pushed away, and was lost in the fog. Nothing more was visible 
The beat of the oars grew fainter, and died away. Clubin remained alone.” 


Up to this moment the reader has only had some vague misgivings, 
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enough not to make the new revelation too incredible. He turns the 
page :— 


“When Clubin found himself upon this rock, in the midst of the fog and the 
wide waters, far from all sound of human life, left for dead, alone with the tide 
rising around him, and night settling down rapidly, he experienced a feeling of 
profound satisfaction. He had succeeded. His dream was realised. The accept- 
ance which he had drawn upon destiny at so long a date, had fallen due at last. 
With him, to be abandoned there, was, in fact, to be saved. 

“He was on the Hanways, one mile from the shore ; he had about him seventy- 
five thousand francs. Never was shipwreck more scientifically accomplished. 
Nothing had failed. It is true, everything had been foreseen. From his early 
years Clubin had had an idea, to stake his reputation for honesty at life’s gaming- 
table; to pass as a man of high honour, and to make that reputation his fulerum 
for other things; to bide his time, to watch his opportunity; not to grope about 
blindly, but to seize boldly; to venture on one great stroke, only one; and to end 
by sweeping off the stakes, leaving fools behind him to gape and wonder. What 
stupid rogues fail in twenty times, he meant to accomplish at the first blow; and 
while they terminated a career at the gallows, he intended to finish with a fortune. 
The meeting with Rantaine had been a new light to him. He had immediately 
laid his plan—to compel Rantaine to disgorge; to frustrate his threatened reve- 
lations by disappearing ; to make the world believe him dead, the best of all modes 
of concealment; and for this purpose to wreck the Durande, The shipwreck was 
necessary to his designs. Lastly, he had the satisfaction of vanishing, leaving 
behind him a great renown, the crowning point of his existence. As he stood 
meditating on these things amid the wreck, Clubin might have been taken for some 
demon ina pleasant mood. He had lived a lifetime for the sake of this one minute. 
His whole exterior was expressive of the two words—‘ At last.’ A devilish tran- 
quillity reigned in that sallow countenance. His dull eye, the depth of which 
generally seemed to be impenetrable, became clear and terrible. The inward fire 
of his dark spirit was reflected there. 

“‘Man’s inner nature, like that external world about him, has its electric pheno- 
mena. An idea is like a meteor; at the moment of its coming, the confused 
meditations which preceded it open a way, and a spark flashes forth. Bearing 
within oneself a power of evil, feeling an inward prey, brings to some minds a 
pleasure, which is like a sparkle of light. The triumph of an evil purpose brightens 
up their visages. The success of certain cunning combinations, the attainment of 
certain cherished objects, the gratification of certain ferocious instincts, will manifest 
themselves in sinister but luminous appearances in their eyes. It is like a threatening 
dawn, a gleam of joy drawn out of the heart of a storm. These flashes are gene- 
rated in the conscience in its states of cloud and darkness. Some such signs were 
then exhibiting themselves in the pupils of those eyes. They were like nothing 
else that can be seen shining either above or here below, 

“ All Clubin’s pent-up wickedness found full vent now. He gazed into the vast 
surrounding darkness, and indulged in a low, irrepressible laugh, full of sinister 
significance. He was rich at last! rich at last! The unknown future of his life 
was at length unfolding; the problem was solved. 

“Clubin had plenty of time before him. The sea was rising, and consequently 
sustained the Durande, and even raised her at last a little. The vessel kept firmly 
in its place among the rocks; there was no danger of her foundering. Besides, he 
determined to give the longboat time to get clear off—to go to the bottom, perhaps 
Clubin hoped it might. Erect upon the deck of the shipwrecked vessel, he folded 
his arms, apparently enjoying that forlorn situation in the dark night. 

“Hypocrisy had weighed upon this man for thirty years. He had been evil 
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itself, yoked with probity for a mate. He detested virtue with the feeling of one 
who has been trapped into a hateful match. Te had always had a wicked pre- 
meditation ; from the time when he attained manhood he had worn the cold and 
rigid armour of appearances. Underneath this was the demon of self. He had 
lived like a bandit in the disguise of an honest citizen. He had been the soft- 
spoken pirate; the bond-slave of honesty. He had been confined in garments of 
innocence, as in oppressive mummy-cloths; had worn those angel wings which the 
devils find so wearisome in their fallen state. He had been overloaded with public 
esteem. It is arduous passing for a shining light. To preserve a perpetual equi- 
librium amid these difficulties, to think evil, to speak goodness—here had been 
indeed a labour. Such a life of contradictions had been Clubin’s fate. It had 
been his lot—not the less onerous because he had chosen it himself—to preserve a 
good exterior, to be always presentable, to foam in secret, to smile while grinding 
his teeth. Virtue presented itself to his mind as something stifling. He had felt 
sometimes as if he could have gnawed those finger-ends which he was compelled 
to keep before his mouth. 

“To live a life which is a perpetual falsehood, is to suffer unknown tortures. To 
be premeditating indefinitely a diabolical act, to have to assume austerity ; to brood 
over secret infamy seasoned with outward good fame; to have continually to put 
the world off the scent; to present a perpetual illusion, and never to be oneself— 
is aburdensome task. To be constrained to dip the brush in that dark stuff within, 
to produce with it a portrait of candour; to fawn, to restrain and suppress oneself, 
to be ever on the qui vive; watching without ceasing, to mask latent crimes with a 
face of healthy innocence; to transform deformity into beauty; to fashion wicked- 
ness into the shape of perfection ; to tickle as it were with the point of a dagger, 
to put sugar with poison, to keep a bridle on every gesture and keep a watch over 
every tone,—not even to have a countenance of one’s own—what can be harder, 
what can be more torturing? The odiousness of hypocrisy is obscurely felt by the 
hypocrite himself. Drinking perpetually of his own imposture is nauseating. The 
sweetness of tone which cunning gives to scoundrelism is repugnant to the scoundrel 
compelled to have it ever in the mouth; and there are moments of disgust when 
villainy seems on the point of vomiting its secret. To have to swallow that bitter 
saliva is horrible. Add to this picture his profound pride. There are strange 
moments in the history of such a life, when hypocrisy worships itself. There is 
always an inordinate egotism in roguery. ‘The worm has the same mode of gliding 
along as the serpent, and tlie same manner of raising its head. The treacherous 
villain is the despot curbed and restrained, and only able to attain his ends by 
resigning himself to play a.secondary part. Heis summed-up littleness capable of 
enormities. The perfect hypocrite is a Titan dwarfed. 

“ Clubin had a genuine faith that he had been ill-used. Why had not he the 
right to have been born rich? It was from no fault of his that it was otherwise. 
Deprived as he had been of the higher enjoyments of life, why had he been forced 
to labour—in other words, to cheat, to betray, to destroy? Why had he been 
condemned to this torture of flattering, cringing, fawning; to be always labouring 
for men’s respect and friendship, and to wear night and day a face which was not 
his own? To be compelled to dissimulate was in itself to submit to a hardship. 
Men hate those to whom they have to lie. But now the disguise was at an end. 
Clubin had taken his revenge. 

“On whom? Onall! On everything! Lethierry had never done him any but 
good services; so much the greater his spleen. He was revenged upon Lethierry. 
He was revenged upon all those in whose presence he had felt constraint. It was 
his turn to be free now. Whoever had thought well of him was his enemy. He 
had felt himself their captive long enough. 

“ Now he had broken through his prison walls. His escape was accomplished. 
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That which would be regarded as his death, would be, in fact, the beginning of his 
life. He was about to begin the world agaiv. The true Clubin had stripped off 
the false. In one hour the spell was broken. He had kicked Rantaine into space ; 
overwhelmed Lethierry in ruin; human justice in night, and opinion in error. He 
had cast off all humanity; blotted out the whole world. 

“The name of God, that word: of three letters, occupied his mind but little. He 
had passed for a religious man. What was he now? There are secret recesses in 
hypocrisy ; or rather the hypocrite is himself a secret recess. 

“ When Clubin found himself quite-alone, that cavern in which his soul had so 
long lain hidden was opened. He enjoyed a moment of delicious liberty. He 
revelled for that moment in the open air. He gave vent to himself in one long 
breath. The depth of evil within him revealed itself in his visage. He expanded, 
as it were, with diabolical joy. The features of Rantaine by the side of his at 
that moment would have shown like the innocent expression of a new-born child. 

“What a deliverance was this plucking off of the old mask! His conscience 
rejoiced in the sight of its own monstrous nakedness, as it stepped forth to take its 
hideous bath of wickedness. The long restraint of men’s respect seemed to have 
given him a peculiar relish for infamy. He experienced a certain lascivious enjoy- 
ment of wickedness. In those frightful moral abysses so rarely sounded, such 
natures find atrocious delights—they are the obscenities of rascality. The long- 
endured insipidity of the false reputation for virtue gave him a sort of appetite for 
shame. In this state of mind men disdain their fellows so much, that they even 
long for the contempt which marks the ending of their unmerited homage. They 
feel a satisfaction in the freedom of degradation, and cast an eye of envy at base- 
ness, sitting at its ease, clothed in ignominy and shame. Eyes that are forced to 
droop modestly are familiar with these stealthy glances atsin. From Messalina to 
Marie-Alacoque the distance is not great. Remember the histories of La Cadiére 
and the nun of Louviers. Clubin, too, had worn the veil. Effrontery had always 
been the object of his secret admiration. He envied the painted courtesan, and the 
face of bronze of the professional ruffian. He felt a pride in surpassing her in 
artifices, and a disgust for the trick of passing for a saint. He had been the 
Tantalus of cynicism. And now, upon this rock, in the midst of this solitude, he 
could befrank and open. A bold plunge into wickedness—what a voluptuous sense 
of relief it brought with it! All the delights known to the fallen angels are 
summed up in this; and Clubin felt them in that-moment. The long arrears of 
dissimulations were paid at last. Hypocrisy is an investment; the devil reimburses 
it. Clubin gave himself up to the intoxication of the idea, having no longer any 
eye upon him but that of Heaven. He whispered within himself, ‘I am a 
scoundrel,’ and felt profoundly satisfied.” 


This is an effective situation if we are not too critical as to the 
psychology, nor too sceptical as to the means by which it is brought 
about. Unhappily it will not withstand reflection. Granting the 
patient hypocrisy of the man, and the frankness with which he 
recognises his own scoundrelism, we are still under some difficulty 
as to the opportune arrival of the fog, and its convenient density 
just at the time when it was wanted to serve Clubin’s plan. The 
elements are not usually so ready to play into our hands; yet unless 
the fog had come at this particular moment, and with this amount of 
density, the deeply-laid scheme could not have been carried out. 
Such reflections spoil one’s enjoyment. But the reader is not suffered 
to reflect ; he is hurried on; and a fine turn is given to the incident 
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when the fog clears away, and discloses to the exulting Clubin that 
he is not on the Hanways, a mile from the shore, but on the Douvres 
rocks, fifteen miles from the shore. “Tout ce qu'il avait échafaudé 
aboutissait a cette embiiche. II était l’architecte laborieux de sa 
catastrophe. Nulle ressource. Nul salut possible. Le triomphe se 
Saisait précipice.” This is a striking Nemesis. At last he spies a 
cutter, and resolves to swim towards it. He takes a plunge, regains 
the surface—“ at that moment he felt himself seized by one foot.” 

Here the chapter ends, leaving the reader puzzled as to the fate 
of the austere scoundrel. The next scene discloses the consternation 
of Lethierry and his friends at the wreck of the Durande. The 
machinery of the steamer might possibly be rescued ; and Lethierry 
promises the hand of his niece to the man who rescues it. 


“Now if ever a dream had appeared wild and impracticable, it was that of 
saving the engines then embedded between the Douvres. The idea of sending a 
ship and a crew to work upon those rocks was absurd. It could not be thought 
of. It was the season of heavy seas. In the first gale the chains of the anchors 
would be torn away and snapped upon the submarine peaks, and the vessel must be 
shattered on the rocks. That would be to him a second shipwreck to the relief of 
the first. On the miserable narrow height where the legend of the place described 
the shipwrecked sailor as having perished of hunger, there was scarcely room for 
one person. To save the engines, therefore, it would be necessary for a man to go 
to the Douvres, to be alone in that sea, alone in that desert, alone at five leagues 
from the coast, alone in that region of terrors, alone for entire weeks, alone in the 
presence of dangers foreseen and unforeseen—without supplies in the face of hunger 
and nakedness, without succour in the time of distress, without token of human 
life around him save the bleached bones of the miserable being who had perished 
there in his misery, without companionship save that of death.” 


Yet this task Gilliatt undertakes for love of Déruchette. This is 
the second great node in the story. It will not withstand a critical 
examination, but it appeals powerfully to the imagination by its 
daring and originality. Chapter after chapter describes the laborious 
invention, and the perils of Gilliatt, as lonely on those terrible rocks 
amidst a stormy sea, he makes for himself a forge, and tools, and 
works away till he rescues the machinery. There is something partly 
ludicrous and partly sublime in it. The wildest improbabilities are 
so earnestly and circumstantially related that the reader almost believes 
them, moved as he is by sympathy with the energetic efforts 0” the 
hero. When all is ready, and Gilliatt is about to depart wit! his 
prize, he has another and more formidable enemy to face. In the 
grandiose language of the author, “L’abime se décidait a livrer 
battaille ;”? which means that a storm burst. 

The fury of the elements appeased, Gilliatt has to vanquish the 
monster of the deep which had already spoiled the triumph of Clubin. 

This monster, described with all Hugo’s verve, is simply the Octopus, 
or Poulp, a cephalopod intensely interesting to naturalists on many 
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grounds, but greatly hated by sailors and fishermen on account 
of the terrible tenacity of its grasp ; when once its suckers are applied 
to a net, or your arm, there is no resource but killing the beast ; relax 
his hold he won’t. Clubin’s foot was seized by a monster Poulp, and 
Clubin was dragged helpless under the waves to become the food of 
crabs, and to suffer a “sea change.’ His skeleton, with the. belt 
containing his ill-gotten plunder, are found by Gilliatt, after Gilliatt 
has killed the Poulp. This romance of the sea-bed will affect various 
readers with various emotions, some will shudder, some will laugh ; 
but all must admit that it is written with singular power and 
vividness. 

At last Gilliatt was free to return with his prize, and claim his 
dearly-bought Déruchette. After weeks of privation, struggle, and 
suffering, he was once more under her window. A nightingale was 
singing in the distance. The stars were tranquilly shining over 
head. A form was seen in the garden. It was Déruchette. Gilliatt 
gazed at her with a beating heart as she seated herself on a bench. 


She was in a reverie; he was so close that he could almost hear her 
breathe. 


“A noise aroused them both—her from her reverie—him from his ecstacy. 
Some one was walking in the garden. It was not possible to see who was approach- 
ing on account of the trees. It was the footstep of aman. Déruchette raised her 
eyes. The steps-drew nearer, then ceased. The person walking had stopped. He 
must have been quite near. The path beside which was the bench wound between 
two clumps of trees. The stranger was there in the alley between the trees, at a 
few paces from the seat. Accident had so placed the branches, that Déruchette 
could see the new comer while Gilliatt could not. The moon cast on the ground 
beyond the trees a shadow which reached to the garden seat. Gilliatt could see 
this shadow. He looked at Déruchette. She was quite pale; her mouth was partly 
open, as with a suppressed cry of surprise. She had just half risen from the bench, 
and sunk again upon it. There was in her attitude a mixture of fascination with a 
desire to fly. Her surprise was enchantment, mingled with timidity. She had 
upon her lips almost the light of a smile, with the fulness of tears in her eyes. She 
seemed as if transfigured by that presence ; as if the being whom she saw before 
her belonged not to this earth. The reflection of an angel was in her look. 

“The stranger, who was to Gilliatt only a shadow, spoke. A voice issued from 
the trees, softer than the voice of a woman ; yet it was the voice of a man. Gilliatt 
heard these words :—‘I see you, mademoiselle, every Sunday and Thursday. They 
tell me that once you used not to come so often. It is a remark that has been 
made. Iask your pardon. I have never spoken to you; it was my duty; but I 
come to speak to you to-day, for it is still my duty. Itis right that I speak to you 
first. The Cashmere sails to-morrow. This is why I have come. You walk 
every evening in your garden. - It would be wrong of me to know your habits so 
well, if Thad not the thought that I have. Mademoiselle, you are poor; since this 
morning Iam rich. Will you have me for your husband ?’ 

“Déruchette joined her two hands in a suppliant attitude, and looked at the 
speaker, silent, with fixed eyes, and trembling from head to foot. 

“The voice continued :—‘I love you. God made not the heart of man to be 
silent. He has promised him eternity with the intention that he should not be 
alone. There is for me but one woman upon earth. Itis you. 1 think of you as 
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of a prayer. My faith is in God, and my hope in you. What wings I have you 
bear. You are my life, and already my supreme happiness.’ 

“¢ Sir,’ said Déruchette, ‘there is no one to answer in the house! ’ 

“The voice rose again :—‘ Yes, I have encouraged that dream. Heaven has not 
forbidden us to dream. You are like a glory in my eyes. I love you deeply, 
mademoiselle. To me you are holy innocence. I know it is the hour at which 
your household have retired to rest. But I had no choice of any other moment. 
Do you remember that passage of the Bible which some one read before us; it was 
the twenty-fifth chapter of Genesis. I have thought of it often since. M. Hérode 
said to me, you must have a rich wife. I replied no, I must have a poor wife. J 
speak to you, mademoiselle, without venturing to approach you; I would step even 
farther back if it was your wish that my shadow should not touch your feet. You 
alone are supreme. You will come to me if such is your will. I love and wait. 
You are the living form of a benediction.’ 

“*T did not know, sir,’ stammered Déruchette, ‘ that any one remarked me on 
Sundays and Thursdays.’ 

“The voice continued :—‘ We are powerless against celestial things. The whole 
Law is love. Marriage is Canaan; you are to me the promised land of beauty.’ 

“ Déruchette replied, ‘I did not think I did wrong any more than other persons 
who are strict.’ 

“The voice continued :—‘ God manifests his will in the flowers, in the light of 
dawn, in the spring; and love is of his ordaining. You are beautiful in this holy 
shadow of night. This garden has been tended by you; in its perfumes there is 
something of your breath. The affinities of our souls do not depend on us. They 
cannot be counted with our sins. You were there, that was all. I was there, that 
was all. I did nothing but feel'that I love you. Sometimes my eyes rested upon 
you. Iwas wrong, but what could I do. It was through looking at you that all 
happened. I could not restrain my gaze. There are mysterious impulses which 
are above our search. The heart is the chief of all temples. To have your spirit 
in my house—this is the terrestrial paradise for which I hope. Say, will you be 
mine. As long as I was poor, I spoke not. I know your age. You are twenty- 
one; I am twenty-six. I go to-morrow; if you refuse me I return no more. Oh, 
be my betrothed; will you not? More than once have my eyes, in spite of myself, 
addressed to you that question. I love you; answer me. I will speak to your 
uncle as soon as he is able to receive me; but I turn first to you. To Rebecca I 
plead for Rebecca; unless you love me not.’ 

“ Déruchette hung her head, and murmured, ‘Oh! I worship him.’ 

“The words were spoken in a voice so low that only Gilliatt heard them. She 
remained with her head lowered, as if by shading her face she hoped to conceal her 
thoughts. 

‘There was a pause. No leaf among the trees was stirred. It was that solemn 
and peaceful moment when the slumber of external things mingles with the sleep of 
living creatures; and night seems to listen to the beating of Nature’s heart. In 
the midst of that retirement, like a harmony making the silence more complete, 
rose the wide murmur of the sea. 

“The voice was heard again. ‘Mademoiselle!’ 

“ Déruchette started. 

“ Again the voice spoke. ‘ You are silent.’ 

“¢What would you have me say?’ 

“¢T wait for your reply.’ 

“God has heard it,’ said Déruchette. 

“Then the voice became almost sonorous, and at the same time softer than 
before, and these words issued from the leaves as from a burning bush :— You are 
my betrothed. Come then tome. Let the blue sky, with all its stars, be witness 
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of this taking of my soul to thine; and let our first embrace be mingled with that 
firmament.’ 


“ Déruchette arose, and remained an instant motionless, looking straight before 
her, doubtless in another’s eyes. Then with slow steps, with head erect, her arms 
drooping, but with the fingers of her hands wide apart, like one who leans on some 
unseen support, she advanced towards the trees, and was out of sight. 

A moment afterwards, instead of the one shadow upon the gravelled walk, there 


were two. They mingled together. Gilliatt saw at his feet the embrace of those 
two shadows.” 


This is a touching situation, old as the hills, but always touching ; 
yet how singularly feeble in all the passionate and psychological 
elements is Victor Hugo’s presentation of it! I say nothing of the 
triviality of the representation of Déruchette and her clerical lover, 
it is enough to point to the evasion of the dramatic difficulty (and 
dramatic interest) as regards Gilliatt. We have no glimpse of what 
is passing in his mind. We know that his hopes are pitilessly 
wrecked—that he has undergone these weeks of superhuman toil to 
come back and find her for whom he toiled, quietly accepting the 
most ridiculous of clergymen; but except the sudden resolution 
quietly to give up all claim to Déruchette (with a heroism commoner 
on the stage and in fiction than in life) we have none of. the tragedy 
wrought out. The situation is presented, and is left to tell its own 
story. This is simply an evasion of the difficulty. In the closing 
scene, as throughout, we have poetical painting of external nature 
instead of the poetry of human nature. Gilliatt has given away his 
Déruchette ; she is sailing in the Cashmere with her bridegroom ; 
her self-sacrificing lover seats himself on the very rock where he had 
rescued her bridegroom from the waves some months before, and 
there, while the tide rises, he awaits the passage of the ship which 
is carrying away all he holds dear in life. 


“The steersman was at the helm; a cabin-boy was climbing the shrouds; a few 
passengers leaning on the bulwarks were contemplating the beauty of the scene. 
The captain was smoking ; but nothing of all this was seen by Gilliatt. There was 
a spot on the deck on which the broad sunlight fell. It was on this corner that 
his eyes were fixed. In this sunlight were Déruchette and Caudray. They were 
sitting together side by side, like two birds warming themselves in the noonday 
sun, upon one of those covered seats with a little awning which well-ordered 
packet boats provided for passengers, and upon which was the inscription, when it 
happened to be an English vessel, ‘ For ladies only.’ Déruchette’s head was leaning 
upon Caudray’s shoulder; his arm was around her waist; they held each other’s 
hands with their fingers interwoven. A celestial light was discernible in those two 
faces formed by innocence. Their chaste embrace was expressive of their earthly 
union and their purity of soul. The seat was a sort of alcove, almost a nest: it 
was at the same time a glory around them.; the tender aureola of love passing into 
a cloud. 

“The silence was like the calm of heaven. Caudray’s gaze was fixed in contem- 
plation. Déruchette’s lips moved ; and, amidst that perfect silence, as the wind 
carried the vessel near shore, and it glided within a few fathoms of the Gild-Holm- 
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Ur seat, Gilliatt heard the tender and musical voice of Déruchette exclaiming :— 
‘Look yonder. It seems as if there were a man upon the rock.’ 

“The vessel passed. Leaving the promontory of the Bi de la Rue behind, the 
Cashmere glided on upon the waters. In less than a quarter of an hour, her 
masts and sails formed only a white obelisk, gradually decreasing against the 
horizon. Gilliatt felt that the water had reached his knees. He contemplated the 
vessel speeding on her way. The breeze freshened out at sea. He could see the 
Cashmere run out her lower studding-sails and her staysails, to take advantage 
of the rising wind. She was already clear of the waters of Guernsey. Gilliatt 
followed the vessel with his eyes. The waves had reached his waist. The tide 
was rising ; time was passing away. The sea-mews and cormorants flew about 
him restlessly, as if anxious to warn him of his dauger. It seemed as if some of 
his old companions of the Douvres rocks flying there had recognised him. 

“An hour had passed. The wind from the sea was scarcely felt in the roads; but 
the form of the Cashmere was rapidly growing less. The sloop, according to all 
appearance, was sailing fast. It was already nearly off the Casquets. There was 
no foam around the Gild-Holm-’Ur ; no wave beat against its granite sides. The 
water rose peacefully. It was nearly level with Gilliatt’s shoulders. 

“ Another hour had passed. ‘The Cashmere was beyond the waters of Aurigny. 
The Ortach rock concealed it for a moment; it passed behind it, and came forth 
again as from an eclipse. The sloop was veering to the north upon the open sea. 
It was now only a point glittering in the sun. 

“The birds were hovering about Gilliatt, uttering short cries. Only his head 
was now visible. The tide was nearly at the full. LEvening was approaching. 
Behind him, in the roads, a few fishing-boats were making for the harbour. 

“ Gilliatt’s eyes continued fixed upon the vessel in the horizon. Their expression 
resembled nothing earthly. A strange lustre shone in their calm and tragic depths. 
There was in them the peace of vanished hopes, the calm but sorrowful acceptance 
of an end far different from his dreams. By degrees the dusk of heaven began to 
darken in upon them, though gazing still upon the point in space. At the same 
moment the wide waters round the Gild-Holm-’Ur and the vast gathering twilight 
closed upon them. 

“The Cashmere, now scarcely perceptible, had become a mere spot in the thin 
haze. Gradually the spot, which was but a shape, grew paler. Then it dwindled, 
and finally disappeared. At the moment when the vessel vanished on the line 


of horizon, the head of Gilliatt disappeared. Nothing was visible now but the 
sea.” 


There is a certain pathetic poetry in this which would be irresis- 
tible, had the author made it credible by showing us its psychological 
truth. But, unhappily, he has thrown all his force into descriptions. 
We not only see nothing of Gilliatt’s soul, but we altogether fail to 
sympathise with his excess of self-sacrifice, because we cannot sympa- 
thise with his passion. Had he known Déruchette and loved her 
upon some better ground than that of her having once piqued his 
curiosity by writing his name on the snow, we should have under- 
stood that without. her life would be insupportable, and that losing 
her he would commit suicide. But had he loved her thus he could 
not so calmly have resigned her. 

Altogether we must regard this fable less as a dramatic story 
exhibiting the evolution of character and passion, than as a vehicle 
for the display of Victor Hugo’s powers of description. It is a prose 
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poem, of a fantastic kind, descriptive of Guernsey, the sea, the 
clouds, the storms, the fogs, and the monsters of the deep. Like 
Bayes, in the Rehearsal, Victor Hugo considers “a plot good for 
nothing but to bring in his fine things.” Very fine things are 
brought in now and then; very tawdry finery at times. There are 
chapters of singular power, and phrases of peculiar felicity, such as 
“ Lanature perméable au printemps était moite de volupté,” or this: 
“La mélancolie c’est le bonheur d’étre triste.” Every one familiar 
with Hugo’s writings will anticipate the kind of pleasure and the 
kind of annoyance which these volumes will produce. There is the 
old prodigality of imagery, the old tricks of phrase, the old hyper- 
boles, and the old nonsense. But there is not so much nonsense as 
in the book on “Shakspeare” and in “Les Misérables,” though 
there is more than English readers will like. Mr. Thomas has 
very properly softened it in his translation. For example, when the 
author, with gratuitous and silly profanity says of Clubin’s wife, 
“Si le bon Dieu eit été amoureux d’elle elle lett été dire au curé,” 
Mr. Thomas renders it, “If a saint had made love to her she would 
have told it to the priest.” Again, where the author in his hyper- 
bolical account of the Poulp (at which every naturalist will laugh) 
says— 

“Orphée, Homére, et Hésiode n’ont pu faire que la chimére; 

“Dieu a fait la Pieuvre. 

“Quand Dieu veut, il excelle dans l’exécrable. 

“Le pourquoi de cette volonté est l’effroi du penseur religieux.” 


Mr. Thomas softens this into “ Creation abounds in monstrous forms 
of life.” Again, the author, describing the sea-bed and its horrors 
(he has no sense of its ravishing beauties), “des formes épouvantables” 
(which have frightened no one) “de vagues linéaments de gueules, 
d’antennes, de tentacles, de nageoires,”’ which he calls “ une ruche 
d’hydres, Vhorrible est la idéal,” attempts a climax, thus, “ Figurez vous, 
si vous pouvez, un fourmillement d’holothuries.”” Mr. Thomas quietly 
omits this bathos. Probably he has seen holothurie, and if so, his 
sense of the ludicrous would not permit him to translate the passage. 
The attempt to create a shudder by calling upon the reader “to 
imagine a swarm of silkworms,” would have the sort of effect this 
passage has on any one who has seen a holothuria. 

It is in the opening chapters of the third volume that Victor 
Hugo’s pegasus fairly gets the bit between his teeth, An anthology 
of grandiloquence! The winds are a populace of titans, the immense 
mob of Darkness—/immense canaille de ?ombre. They are also “les 
oiseaux fauves de l’infini.” Whence come they? he asks; and the 
answer is characteristic. ‘“ De l’incommensurable. [1 faut a leurs 
envergures le diamétre du gouffre.” Pages of this kind of writing 
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display the author’s inexhaustible rhetoric, but do not greatly delight 
readers of taste, who hear without instruction that the winds have 
the “dictatorship of chaos,” or that— 


“Les vents courent, volent, s’abattent, finissent, recommencent, planent, sifflent, 
mugissent, rient ; frénétiques, lascifs (!) effrénés, prenant leurs aises sur la vague 
irascible. . . . « Qui les entend écoute Pan. Ce qu’ il y a d’effroyable, c’est 
qu’ ils jouent. Ils ont une colossale joie composée d’ombre.” 


“Lascivious winds,” that have colossal joys composed of shadow, do 
not belong to Nature as conceived by rational minds ; but they will 
be recognised by all Victor Hugo’s readers. 

There is a passage, page 21, which we are sorry that decency 
forbids our citing, it is so characteristically hyperbolical and nonsen- 
sical. But here is something quotable and worth meditating by those 
who think fine featheys make fine birds, and that fine writing is 
eloquence :— 

“La fleur promettait obscurément le fruit, toute vierge songeait, la reproduction 
des étres, préméditée par ?immense dme de lombre, s’ébauchait dans irradiation des 


choses. On se fiangait partout. On s’épousait sans fin. La vie, qui est la femelle, 
saccouplait avec Vinfini, qui est le midle.” 


Here again is a specimen of the poetic transcendentalism which 
abounds in the book :— 

“Le Possible est une matrice formidable. Le mystére se concréte en monstres. 
Des morceaux d’ombre sortent de ce bloc, l’immanence, se déchirent, se détachent, 
roulent, flottent, se condensent, font des emprunts a la noirceur ambiante, subissent 
des polarisations inconnues, prennent vie, se composent on ne sait quelle forme avec 
Yobscurité, et on ne sait quelle ame avec le miasme, et s’en vont, larves, a travers la 
vitalité. C'est quelque chose comme les ténébres faites bétes.” 


Whoever understands this may perhaps understand what can 
be the “coup de jarnac de l’abime.” The abyss is a personality 
with whom Victor Hugo is very much at home; indeed, without the 
“abyss” and “Vombre,” “Vinfini” and “ Night,” the “ gulf” and 
“ Dieu,” he would be sorely pressed. A strange obtuseness to the 
ludicrous makes him introduce these abstractions in the most incon- 
gruous manner. It is with him quite a simple turn of phrase when, 
describing his hero naked on the rocks, he contrasts this naked man 
with Immensity. “Tl était nu devant l’immensité, alors dans l’acca- 
blement . . . . se confrontant avec l’ombre en presence de cette 
obscurité irréductible . . . . ayant autour de lui et au dessous de lui 
Vocéan, et au-dessus de lui les constellations, sous l’insondable il 
s’affaissa, il renonga, il se coucha tout de son long le dos sur la roche, 
et face aux étoiles, vaincu, et joignant les mains devant la profundeur 
terrible il cria dans l’infini: Grace! Terrassé par Pimmensité il la pria.” 
Not content with describing him as prostrated by immensity, he 
goes on to compare this naked gladiator to the gladiator of the 
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circus, “ having the abyss for his circus;” and instead of wild beasts, 
“les ténébres ;” instead of the eyes of spectators, the “ gaze of the 
unknown ;”’ instead of vestals, the stars; instead of Cesar, God! 

I have dwelt the longer on this weak side of Victor Hugo’s style 
because, when so considerable a writer gives us a novel, we are bound 
in very respect to him to criticise it as literature, and not to let it pass 
with the half-contemptuous tolerance usually awarded to novels. If, 
as we have seen, the plot is mainly for the sake of the writing, we 
are bound to look a little closely into the writing. I willingly allow 
that the writing is often singularly felicitous, if it is also often 
singularly faulty, andeven absurd. He has no sobriety ; little respect 
for truth ; no solicitude about sense : a sonorous phrase, or a startling 
image, exercises a spell over him which he is unable to resist. People 
are apt to consider that when a writer departs widely from common- 
place he is powerful, and that when he presents images of grandiose 
unreality he is imaginative. But it is not so. Real power is plastic ; 
a fine imagination sees vividly and truly. The difference between the 
aimless wanderings of reverie, and the concentrated, regulated, 
orderly movements of thought, may be tested by any one in his 
own experience. It is easy to let the mind wander capriciously 
amid the eyanescent suggestions of reverie, and difficult to fix the 
thought upon the true relations of things. If the reader who has been 
delighted with the brio of one of Victor Hugo’s descriptions, and 
astounded at its wealth of images, will only think of the thing 
described, and ask himself whether it has become more vivid to him 
—whether through these images he has learned to see it with a 
keener and a nobler vision, or finds himself in any way enriched, he 
will be able to estimate aright the value of this prodigal rhetoric. 
Unless the poet “lends a precious seeing to the eye,” he has used his 
arts in vain. Now, in my opinion, Victor Hugo rarely sees things 
truly ; he sees them fantastically, and expresses them hyperbolically. 
Hence it is, that although he keeps us in a constant state of amaze- 
ment at his ingenuity and cleverness, we never lay down the book 
enriched by an'enlarged faculty of vision. 

Epiror. 











A HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE THEORIES OF THE SOUL. 


In the work of Aristotle called “De Anima,” on the Soul, or the 
Vital Principle, there occurs at the commencement the following 
observation relative to the mind. “ Every feeling of the mind,” he 
says, “has a double aspect, or may be viewed and studied on two 
different sides—a mental side and a bodily side.” He considers it to 
be the business of two different sets of imquirers to master these 
two sides. Thus, he says, the physical philosopher (6 dueudéc) and 
the mental philosopher (6 dadexrexdg) would view the same passion 
differently. Take anger, for example: according to the mental 
philosopher, anger is the appetite for injuring some one (a truly 
mental fact) ; according to the physical philosopher, it is a boiling 
up of blood about the heart, with increase of animal heat (truly 
physical circumstances). The illustration is perfect as representing 
the two sets of facts, constituting the two distinct studies; the one 
looks at the state of feeling properly so called, known only by each 
person’s separate consciousness, the other looks at the bodily accom- 
paniments as they appear to the outward senses and to the common 
observation of mankind. 

Had Aristotle been able to adhere steadily to this remarkable 
stroke of insight, as we may now consider it to be, the human race 
might possibly have been saved from centuries of perplexity and 
confusion. Still better, if he had reconsidered that part of the remark 
that divided the business of studying the mind between two separate 
classes of inquirers, and had come to see that the man that directed 
his attention to the mental side should also qualify himself as a 
physical philosopher to the extent of mastering the physical accom- 
paniments as well, he would have set forth the real position of 
scientific psychology according to the most advanced view of the 
present time. 

To facilitate the comprehension of the successive opinions on the 
nature of the mind or soul, let us first take a classified view of these 
various opinions. 


I. Two Sussrances. 


1. Both Material :—Most of the Ancients; the early Fathers. 

2. An Immaterial and a Material :—-Commencement in Plato and 
Aristotle; the later Fathers; the Schoolmen; Descartes ; 
prevalent opinion. 
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II. One SuBsTaNce. 


1. Mind and Matter the same :—the cruder forms of Materialism ; 
the Pantheistic Idealism of Fichte. 
2. Contrast of Mind and Matter saved:—guarded or qualified 
Materialism—held by many Physiologists and Metaphysicians; 
the growing opinion. 


As the history is principally occupied with the growth and 
development of Immaterialism (I. 2), let us further prepare the way by 
a summary view of the arguments in favour of this position, which 
are also the points of attack of its opponents. 

1. The Soul must partake of the nature or essence of the Deity. 

2. The Soul has no determinate place in the body. 

3. Reason or Thought—the power of cognising the Universal—is 
incompatible with matter (Aquinas). 

4, The dignity of the Soul requires an essence superior to matter. 

5. Matter is divisible, mind indivisible. 

6. Matter is changeable and corruptible ; mind is a pure substance. 

7. Mind is active, or possesses Force; matter is passive, inert, 
the thing acted on. 

8. The Mind has a Personal Identity ; the particles of the body are 
continually changing. 

The Ancients certainly distinguished between the substance of the 
soul and the substance of the body; but the substance of the soul 
was among them very generally accounted matter, namely, the two 
higher elements, Air and Fire, to which Aristotle added an Atther, or 
fifth essence (quintessence), of a still subtler consistency. These 
higher elements made up the celestial bodies, as well as the gods 
themselves ; they were distinguished from the lower couple, Earth 
and Water, not merely by their subtlety, but by the regularity and 
perfection of their movements; the gross matter below the sphere of 
the moon was the subject of irregularity, and was on that account an 
inferior essence. It was not to be expected that the material of the 
human soul would transcend the material of the gods; the tendency 
to assimilate mind to Deity being general at all stages of this 
speculation. 

The ancients also differed from the moderns in not admitting the 
separate existence of the soul (although Aquinas understood Plato’s 
pre-existence as separation). Those of them that held the doctrine of 
personal immortality coupled it with transmigration; the soul in 
quitting one body found another ready for its reception. After- 
existence was thus coupled with pre-existence. It was repugnant to 
these philosophers to suppose an absolute beginning, or creation, 
either for matter or for mind. 


Let us, however, descend to particulars. Among the pre-Sokratic 
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philosophers, we find Parmenides affirming that the human mind, as 
well as the human body, is composed of the same elements as the 
rest of nature; and that sensation and thought are dependent on the 
body and on the properties of its elemental composition ; perception 
being the drawing of like to like; solid matter is perceived by the 
solid element of mind, and soon. The celebrated Nous, or mind, of 
Anaxagoras is a form of matter, thinner than even air or fire, and 
also distinguished by being absolutely pure or unmixed. Doubtless, 
however, these imaginary modifications of matter may be considered 
as approaching to, and anticipating, the immaterial substance of later 
times. 

Of the best known Greek sects, the Epicureans denied altogether 
the survival of the soul. The Stoics affirmed the soul as well as the 
body to be material, and considered it a detached fragment of the 
all-pervading soul of the world, into which, after the death of the 
individual, it was re-absorbed. 

The views of Plato and Aristotle require a fuller attention, as in 
them we seem to have at least the beginnings of the modern theory. 

Plato in his Ideas, or Eternal Self-existent Forms (abstractions 
converted into transcendent realities), took a start that removed him, 
wide as the poles asunder, from a materialistic theory. His difficulty 
was to come down from his heights to embrace the universe of gross 
matter. The Idea—idea of the round, the one, the good—is indi- 
visible, imperishable, always equal to itself, in no respect material. 
If Soul or Mind were an Idea solely, it would havea perfectly imma- 
terial existence ; but it is not a pure Idea. In constructing the Soul, 
Plato had to bring heaven somewhat down to earth. The Soul of 
the World—the Cosmical Soul or moving principle—was a mixture 
of the Idea with the world of Sense; it combined the indivisible, 
incorporeal attributes of the one with the plurality and the materiality 
of the other. The human soul is made up, like the Cosmical Soul, 
of the same union of the Ideal and the Sensible. The Soul 
partaking of the Idea of life, and excluding death, must be a Self- 
mover ; now all life and motion springs from the universe of Ideas, 
and not from the universe of body or matter. 

The position of Aristotle in this matter is surrounded with much 
difficulty and obscurity, and yet is of great importance in the develop- 
ment of the modern view. 

It is well known that the Soul, in Aristotle, was nearly synonymous 
with life or vitality, Every vital function—nutrition, growth, decay, 
as well as movement, sensibility, and thought—was a manifestation 
of the soul. Mind, in the common acceptation, was with him the 
highest form of life ; at least he struggled towards some such conclu- 
sion. The lowest soul was the merely Vegetative principle, embracing . 
nutrition and growth; above this were the Sensitive and Appetitive 
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souls, common to animals and men, and embracing mental functions, 
as sensation, memory, physical pleasure and pain, and the desires 
growing out of these: in short, the mental sphere of the brutes. All 
these powers would of course rise and perish with the bodily frame. 
So far his meaning is tolerably plain. But now comes the exclusively 
human prerogative called Reason, Intellect (Nous), which is pre- 
existent, passes into the body as something divine, and is immortal. 
By this he means in general the power of thinking, but more especially 
the faculty of apprehending, in immediate knowledge, the highest 
principles (e.g., the abstract truths of Mathematics), such principles 
as cannot be evoked by mere sensation. Then came, however, the 
standing difficulty—the connection of the immaterial with the mate- 
rial part. Reason, Nous, must act on the sensitive and appetitive 
soul; nay more, the most abstract principle that we can think of 
has its sensible representation (phantasma) ; the principle that two 
straight lines cannot enclose a space, supposes visible dimensions and 
figure. To facilitate the matter, he provides a distinction (as if for 
the everlasting puzzle of commentators) between the Active Nous 
and the Passive Nous,—a form-giving and a form-receiving faculty. 
It is the Active Reason that is alone distinct from the body, free from 
suffering, eternal, and immortal, the divine part of man, the partici- 
pator in the Divine Reason itself. But how this Active Reason is 
related to the personality of the individual, on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, to the Deity (the Universal Nous, the incorporeal, 
indivisible, unlimited, absolute, Prime Mover), has never been agreed 
upon. 

We must still make another plunge into chaos, and glance for a 
moment at Neo-Platonism. It may be a passing relief, however, to 
indicate our drift, namely, to show by what steps the modern settle- 
ment, or allocation of the respective parts of the immaterial and the 
material in man, was gradually developed. 

Plotinus agreed with Plato in the grand distinction of the Ideal 
and the Sensible, and in constituting the Soul a middle term between 
them. But he differed from Plato in selecting the One, or the Good, 
as the highest of all the Ideas, and as the creative source of the rest, 
and the First Cause of all things. The One gives birth to the Ideas, 
the Ideas to the Soul, the Soul to the world of Sense. The primary 
One is neither Nous, nor anything that can be cognised by Nous or 
Reason ; it sends forth a copy of itself, as the sun sends forth rays, 
which copy turns round and beholds the original, and thereby 
becomes Nous. In this created Nous, the Ideas are immanent, as 
component parts. The Nous then, as a copy of itself, produces the 
Soul, which is partly turned to the Nous, as its producer, and partly to 
the material world, its product. The Soul is an immaterial substance. 
Not only is the highest principle, the Nous, separate from the 
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bodily frame, but even memory, the power of perception, and the 
vegetative principle of the body, which are grouped together in 
the Soul, are also separate from the body. The body, in fact, is in 
the soul, not the soul in the body. The soul is present in the whole 
body as a whole, without dividing itself among the parts; “it is all 
in the whole, and all in every part.” (This is not, as supposed, an 
invention of the Schoolmen.) Here we have a clear step in advance 
on the road to Immaterialism. The upshot will be seen when we 
come to the Schoolmen. We must now, however, pass to the early 
Fathers of the Church. 

The early Fathers had been pagan philosophers before they were 
Christians; they thus brought with them into Christianity more or 
less of the tenets of their respective philosophical sects. Accordingly, 
the double materialism of antiquity was a prevailing tenet of the first 
five centuries. A proper immaterial or spiritual substance, as now 
recognised, was as yet incomprehensible to the greater number of 
men. Such a thing, no doubt, had made a beginning in the Greek 
schools, but was not as yet fully formed even there; and it received 
no aid, either from Judaism or from Christianity. In these early 
centuries, it was very generally held-as essential to the Christian 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments, that mind should be wu 
corporeal substance ; for only matter could be susceptible to physical 
pain and pleasure. 

In general, we may say, that the early Fathers, whether accepting 
the Oriental and Greek notions of transmigration and pre-existence, 
or, like Irenzeus and Arnobius, making the immortality of the soul 
depend upon the will of God in his purposes in the salvation of 
part of mankind, describe in nearly the same terms the essence of 
Deity and the essence of the soul. Before, and even after the 
Niczan Council, God was often described as a sublime light. A 
converted Epicurean would add to this a human form; a Platonist 
would use the term “incorporeal ” in the Platonic sense of the word, 
which was not the modern sense. 

Clement of Alexandria speaks thus of God :—*“ A positive know- 
ledge of God is impossible: we know only what he is not. He 
is formless and nameless, though we are right to call him by the 
noblest names. He is infinite; he is neither Genus, nor Differ- 
entia, nor Species, nor Individual, nor Number, nor Accident, nor 
anything that any positive attribute can be ascribed to.” This is 
certainly not Corporeality, neither is it what we mean by an In- 
corporeal nature. It is a mere rhetorical employment of negatives 
to work up a powerful impression. Origen conceived of God as 
a purely spiritual being,—not fire, not light, not «ther, but an abso- 
lutely incorporeal Unity or monad. Only on the supposition of 
Incorporeality can he be considered absolutely unchangeable, for 
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everything material is changeable, divisible, transitory. This is an 
obvious following out of the transcendental germs in Greek philo- 
sophy. “In the world, God, who is himself unextended, is every- 
where present by his active power, like the builder in his work, or as 
our soul, in its sensitive part, is spread through the whole body ; only 
he does not fill evil with his presence.” ‘The human soul, as a created 
spirit, was enclosed in matter because of sin.” With all this, Origen 
further remarks that the word “incorporeal” is not to be found in 
Scripture, and that a spirit strictly means a body. 

Tertullian is represented (by Ueberweg) as joining, in the manner 
of the Stoics, with an Ethics tending to the repression of sense, a 
sensationalist doctrine of cognition, and a materialistic Psychology. 
He is a coarse Realist. ‘The senses deceive not: all that is real is 
body. The corporeality of God does not, however, detract from his 
sublimity, nor that of the soul from its immortality. Everything 
that is, is body after its kind. The Deity is a very pure luminous 
air, diffused everywhere. What is not body is nothing. Who shall 
deny that God is body, though he is a spirit? A spirit isa body of its 
own kind, in its own form. The soul has the human form, the same as 
its body, only it is delicate, clear, and ethereal. Unless it were corporeal, 
how could it” (as the Stoics also said) “ be affected by the body, be 
able to suffer, or be nourished within the body?” ‘ Man is made in 
the likeness of God ; God, in forming the first man, took for pattern 


the future man Christ.” 


The materialism of Tertullian is thus pronounced and decisive. 
Then, again, Melito wrote a treatise to prove God’s corporeality. 
Gregory Nazianzen conceives of spirit only as possessing the 
properties of motion and diffusion. Maximus could not accept the 
immensity of God, because he did not see how two substances could 
exist together in the same space. Even when the Deity was called 
incorporeal, this property was not incompatible with visibility under 
certain circumstances; it meant only a negation, somewhat in the 
manner of the ancients, of the grosser properties of matter. That 
spirits could be seen was a very common belief; many persons 
declared that they had seen the souls of the dying as they left the 


body. Gradually, however, the attribute of visibility was abstracted 


from the nature of spirit; and the Deity began to be considered 
incorporeal, meaning also invisible; but the human soul did not rise 
at once to the same august distinction. Thus in Origen, the soul would 
seem to have a middle place between gross matter and the one truly 
spiritual essence—the Deity. It is to him a matter of astonishment 
that the material soul should have ideas of immaterial things: and he 
concludes that it must possess, if not an absolute, at least a relative 
immateriality. 

So much for the double materialism prevailing among the early 
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Fathers. We shall now see the beginning of the spiritualistic move- 
ment within the Church. This movement may be said to be headed 
by St. Augustin, the most profound and metaphysical of all the Latin 
Fathers; by Claudian Mamertus, a priest of Vienne, in the south of 
France ; and in Asia, by Nemesius, Bishop of Emessa, 

But even anterior to Augustin (3854—430), there were indications 
of the coming change. In this view, Gregory of Nyssa (331—94) 
is of importance. His work on the Creation of Man (says Ueberweg) 
contains a number of psychological remarks. Scriptural views are 
mixed up with Platonic and Aristotelian opinions. The possibility of 
the creation of matter, by the Divine Spirit, depends upon its being 
the unity of qualities in themselves immaterial. The human spirit 
interpenetrates the whole body. It came into existence with the 
body, and neither before nor after it. The spirituality of God, which 
is beyond dispute, proves the possibility of immaterial existence. The 
soul is acreated, living, thinking, and (so long as it is provided with 
organs of sense) percipient entity. The thinking power does not 
belong to matter: otherwise matter generally would exhibit it {a happy 
hit |, and would assume a variety of artificial forms in consequence. 

We shall now glance at St. Augustin. A younger contemporary 
and antagonist of his, Vincentius Victor, represented the later stage 
of the materialism of the early Fathers, when the Deity was no longer 
considered as material; and St. Augustin expresses his satisfaction 
that his youthful opponent had warreaideveil that absurdity. “But 
then,” says Victor, “I hold, in opposition to St. Augustin, that the 
soul is corporeal. If the soul were incorporeal, it would be a mere 
bloodless vacuity, an ethereal empty substance.” He also dwells on 
the standing illustration of the materialist fathers, the parable of 
Lazarus and Dives. Again, “the body,” he says, “has breathed 
into it by the Creator at birth,a second corporeal substance of an 
incomprehensible kind.” 

To all this St. Augustin replies with considerable force and per- 
spicuity. He defines body as “anything consisting of greater or 
lesser parts, and taking up more or less room in space ”’ (the first part 
confused if not mistaken—mind, too, has degree, if that be his mean 
ing) ; that is to say, he fastens upon the attribute of EXTENSION as the 
defining mark of the material or object world, in its opposition to the 
subject mind. He then argues, with great justice, that the most 
ethereal substances are still corporeal (as occupying space): that 
air, for example (which Victor strangely looks upon as a spiritual 
substance, the matter of the Deity), fills a vessel as well as water, and 
can manifest this fact by excluding water. 

In short, it begins to be apparent to St. Augustin that in the 
ancient system, there is no real distinction between soul and body ; 
the refined matter of the soul is still matter. Then comes his reason- 
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ings from the origin of the soul. ‘“ God, who is. admitted by his 
opponent to be incorporeal, and to breathe his own nature into man, 
must either impart his incorporeal nature, in which case Victor is 
refuted, or he must change his own nature into body, which is absurd.” 

There was some variety of opinion among the Fathers as to the 
rendering of the language of the New Testament, which speaks of 
three elements—body, soul, and spirit—as belonging to humanity. 
Some maintained that there was a real triple division corresponding 
to these names ;—a body, an animal soul, and a spirit,—the dwelling 
of the Deity; but others joined two into one and made out.a dualism. 
The scheme of St. Augustin was very much what has since prevailed ; 
the body is the material part; and the soul and spirit are two aspects 
of the immaterial part. 

Le Claudian Mamertus, in the middle of the fifth century, wrote a 

* treatise on the Soul, in reply to Faustus, the Bishop of Riez, in the 

F south of France, who still adhered to the materialism of the soul. 
Faustus maintained, like St. Augustin’s opponent, that God only is 
incorporeal (which, however, in his mind was nothing more than 
the language of lofty eulogium) ; but that the soul in common with 
every created thing is matter. He dwells as usual upon the argument 
from rewards and punishments, and from Lazarus and Dives: his 
reasonings altogether being hasty, crude, and weak. Mamertus, on 
the other hand, says Mr. Lewes, has exhausted all the capital argu- 
ye ments whereby Descartes was thought to have established the doctrine 

: ofimmaterialism. Like St. Augustin and Descartes, he aimed at making 
the contrast of mind and matter complete; and like them he seemed 
unable to divine any other cause than by imagining a second substance, 
which should be the negation of everything belonging to matter. 

We sclect merely his leading positions :— 

1. The Deity is incorporeal; and makes men in his image, and 
therefore incorporeal. 

2. The Soul, or the Life, has no determinate place in the body (as our 
bodily organs have), but is everywhere in the whole body, and hence 
incorporeal. This connection of the soul, and the whole soul, with 
every part, was often repeated in the scholastic times. 

3. Reasoning is inherent in the soul; but reason is incorporeal, 
and so must be the soul. This is exactly Descartes. Then, again, 
perception by the senses takes in the body with its sense organs and 
nerves. This plausible distinction between the inner faculties of 
reasoning, imagining, and so on, and the faculty of perceiving by the 
senses, which involves the organs of sense, is a favourite position in 
modern spiritualism, as may be seen. in Bishop Butler, for instance; 
but is wholly untenable. So much for Mamertus. 

The consideration of the Scholastic adjustment of the Immaterial 
and the Material requires us to go back to Paganism. The course from 
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Aristotle to Aquinas (1226—74) is shown in the following brief 
summary from Ueberweg. “ Aristotle regarded as Form (his highest 
abstraction and antithesis to matter), free from matter, and yet 
individual, the Deity, and the Active Nous or Intellect, the only 
immortal part of the human soul; leaving uncertain the relation 
between this immortal Nous and the mortal compound of soul and 
body. Among his immediate followers, as Dicwarchus and Strato, 
the prevailing view was that all Form is immanent in matter. Alex- 
ander the Aphrodisian ascribes to Deity, but to Deity only, a tran- 
scendental existence, free from matter, -and yet individual ; he makes 
the human soul depend entirely on matter for its individual existence. 
The later commentators, given over to Neo-Platonism, as Themistius, 
assert the human Nous to have the same independent and individual 
existence as the Deity. On this side Thomas Aquinas ranges himself. 
Thomas. also follows his predecessor and master Albertus Magnus 
(who had largely tinctured Aristotle with streams from Neo-Platonism), 
in ascribing to the separable and immaterial substance the lower 
animal functions as well as the higher intellectual.” Thomas’s view 
then is, that one and the same Substance (our immaterial half) is the 
principle of growth and nutrition (the vegetative or nutritive soul of 
Aristotle) ; operates as the sensitive, the appetitive, and the motive 
souls ; and is, finally, Rational. This opinion got dogmatic sanction at 
the Council of Vienne, 1311. Of course the lower functions of the 
soul (Nutritive, &c.,) need bodily co-operation during earthly life ; the 
Intelleet, on the other hand, works without any organ ; except that it 
makes use of the perceptions, or phantasms, of sense. Thomas 
declares Aristotle to have held that the Active Intellect or Nous, 
belongs to the individual soul, that it is not material, and works 
without a material organ; that it therefore exists distinct from the 
body, passes into it from without, and remains active after death. As 
arguments, Thomas urges that, if the Intellect were considered distinct 
from the soul, man could not properly be called rational, as opposed to 
the brutes; could not preserve his moral character, which depends on 
the Intellect or Reason ; could not connect together the perceptions of 
the senses with the inner faculty of thought. This last was no doubt 
a real difficulty in the Aristotelian dualism ; the thinking power had 
to reside in one substance and the sensations in another. Thomas 
repudiated the Platonic doctrine of pre-existence. The soul, as 
being the Form of the body (Aristotelian), is naturally joined to the 
body ; the separation from the body, if not contra naturam, is at least 
preter naturam. Tt is a separation that supposes first a union. The 
soul is created by God as soon as the body is ready to receive it. The 
immortality follows from the immateriality. Forms inherent in 
matter, like the souls of animals, are destroyed by dissolution. It is 
otherwise with the human soul, which being able to cognise the 
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Universal (3), must subsist immaterially. It cannot be destroyed by 
the destruction of matter; neither can it be destroyed through 
anything in itself, because in the very conception of Form, that is, 
Actuality, lies the notion of Existence. (This is the Platonic view that 
the notion of Life is inseparable from the notion of the Soul.) Besides, 
the longing after immortality, as being natural, brings its own 
fulfilment. It is not, however, the faculty of Thought alone that is 
immortal; the lower powers, belonging to the same immaterial 
substance, and dependent on bodily organs only for their activity, 
partake also of immortality? Duns Scotus reclaimed somewhat from 
this extreme position, ascribing to God alone pure actuality and 
freedom from matter, and to everything created—angels and the 
soul—matter as well as form; not exactly corporeal matter, but a 
created something, the basis of all finite existence, including matter. 
But without effect. Aquinas had triumphed; the utmost limit of 
abstraction in the line of dualism had been reached. 

Coming down now to modern times, we have to recognise Descartes 
as, by pre-eminence, the philosopher of Immaterialism (the word 
Spirituality is not used by him). Still, it is not unlikely that John 
Calvin, who preceded him by a century, had a considerable share in 
making this the creed of religious orthodoxy. i 

Calvin substantially adopted, the settlement of Aquinas, and his 
views are found in his “ Institutes,’ and in a short treatise “ On the 
Sleep of the Soul,” written against the doctrine that the soul is 
unconscious between death and the resurrection, a view which some of 
the Reformers were inclined to in their opposition to purgatory. We 
follow Calvin’s phraseology in the “ Institutes.” The Soul is an 
immortal essence, the nobler part of man; it is a creation out of 
nothing, not an emanation; it is essence without motion, not motion 
without essence. Its power of distinguishing good and evil, the 
swiftness and wide range of its faculties (so opposed to the brutes), 
the power of conceiving the invisible God, are evidences that it is 
incorporeal, being incompatible with body. Then as to the vexed 
connection with space; it is not properly bounded by space; yet still 
it occupies the body as a habitation, animating its parts and endowing 
its organs for their several functions. The strength of Calvin’s 
reasoning is still the “ point-of-honour”’ argument. 

Now for Descartes. It is not uncommon to style him the father of 
modern mental philosophy, so forcibly did he insist on the funda- 
mental and inerasible distinction between matter and mind. Matter, 
whose essence is extension, is known by the senses, and is so studied 
by the physical observer; mind, whose essence is thinking, can be 
known only by self-consciousness, the organ or faculty of the meta- 
physical observer. He made the distinction (which Reid dwelt so 
much upon in his “ Inquiry”) between the mental element and the 
physical element in sensation ; the feeling that we call heat being 
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one thing, the physical property of the fire being a different thing. 
He stated it as a cardinal principle that nothing conceivable by 
the power of the imagination could throw any light on the opera- 
tions of thought; which was merely stating, that the feelings and 
thoughts of the mind were something very different from a tree, a 
field, a river, or a palace, or anything in the extended world. He 
argues for the Immateriality of the mental aggregate, or thinking 
principle. 

Descartes was not without his theory of the physical accompaniments 
of the immaterial principle. He assigned to the soul a definite centre 
or locality in the brain, a small body near the base called the pineal 
gland. He explained the mode of action of the brain by the flow of 
animal spirits along the nerves; but then the effect of these animal 
spirits was confined to the manifestations of our animal life, and did 
not connect themselves with the thinking principle or the proper 
soul. It is well known that he refused mind to animals, treating 
them as automatons or machines. In the fifth chapter of his 
“ Discourse on Method,” he goes very fully into what he considers 
the impassable distinctions between man and the brutes. 

For his clear conception of the difference between matter and mind, 
Descartes deserves all praise; that was to establish a fact. His 
appended doctrine of an immaterial substance is an hypothesis, for 
which, even if argument would suffice to make it intelligible and 
tenable, his arguments were singularly inadequate. He gives the 
often-repeated distinction between the divisibility of matter and the 
indivisibility of mind; but although this could impose even upon 
Bishop Butler, it was blown to tatters like a cobweb by the mate- 
rialists. True, a lump of brass is divisible; but make it into a watch, 
and you can no longer split it into two without destroying it as a 
watch. You can no more cut a man’s brain into two working brains 
than you can bisect his intelligence. 

The great rival of Descartes in his own time was Hobbes, with 
whom substance was body, or matter, and nothing else. Spirit meant 
only a subtle invisible fluid, or ther (whose existence, however, he 
took no account of in his philosophy); or else it was a ghost, or 
mere phantom of imagination. But we must go on to the eighteenth 
century aspect of the question. 

Locke’s allusions to the subject are characteristic of his usual 
sagacity and sobriety. He cannot see that we are in any way com- 
mitted to the immaterial nature of mind, inasmuch as Omnipotence 
might, for anything we know, as easily annex the power of thinking 
to matter directly, as to an immaterial substance to be itself annexed 
to matter. These are his words:—‘“He who will give himself 
leave to consider freely, and look into the dark and intricate part of 
each hypothesis, will scarcely find his reason able to determine him 
fixedly for or against the soul’s materiality.” 
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About the close of Locke’s career, begins the great materialistic 
campaign of the last century, which may be said to culminate in 
Priestley. Before Priestley, the most important names on his side 
(the materialist) were Toland and Collins; while Samuel Clarke, a 
leader of the opposition, attacked more especially the materialism of 
the forgotten Dodwell. Priestley had to contend with Price, whom he 
always treated with respect, and with Baxter, an extreme spiritualist, 
now a shade. Bishop Butler had argued for spiritualism in his 
“ Analogy,” but had contributed nothing new to the defence. It 
will be enough for us to advert to the Priestley stage of the English 
controversy ; but first let us dispose of De la Mettrie and the conti- 
nental materialists, who belong to the earlier half of the century. 

De la Mettrie is introduced to us by Carlyle, among the boon 
companions of Frederick, in the early part of his reign. He was a 
bon vivant,a diner out, and a wit, as well as a philosopher ; and his 
tragical end has no doubt been often used as a moral against too great 
fondness for good eating. His books, “Man a Machine,” “Man a 
Plant,” are written with great vivacity and cleverness of illustration, 
and were well suited to make an impression upon the more sceptical 
of his contemporaries. They are mainly made up of copious illustra- 
tions of the influence of physical conditions on the state of the feelings, 
such, for example, as food, stimulants, &c. “What a vast power 
there is in a repast! Joy revives in a disconsolate heart; it is trans- 
fused into the souls of all the guests, who express it by amiable 
conversation or music.” Again: “ Raw meat gives fierceness to 
animals, and would do the same to man. This is so true that the 
English, who eat their meat underdone, seem to partake of this 
fierceness more or less, as shown in pride, hatred, contempt of other 
nations.” So, “Man has been broken and trained by degrees, like 
other animals. . . . We are what we are by our organisation in the 
first instance, and by instruction in the second. . . . Man is framed 
of materials, not exceeding in value those of other animals; nature 
has made use of one and the same paste—she has only diversified 
the ferment in working it up. ... We may call the body an 
enlightened machine. . . . It is a clock, and the fresh chyle from 
the food is the spring.” He goes slightly into the question whether 
matter has an inherent activity, adducing examples in the affirmative ; 
but we shall see this position better argued by Priestley. He will 
not undertake to decide the existence of a Deity, the arguments for 
and against are so nearly balanced in his mind, and he is equally un- 
certain about immortality; but he thinks materialism the most intel- 
ligible doctrine, as contenting itself with one substance, the most 
comfortable to entertain, and the most calculated to promote universal 
benevolence. 


A similar strain of argument, with less wit and more logical 
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concatenation, appears in the “Systéme de la Nature” of Baron 
d’Holbach ; but we must now go on to Priestley. 

Joseph Priestley, besides being a voluminous and able writer on 
theology, mental philosophy, history, and many other things, was a 
distinguished experimenter in physical science, as his well-known 
discoveries attest. He commences his work on “ Materialism” by an 
appeal to what was emphatically the eighteenth-century logic, the 
logic not of Aristotle, nor even of Bacon, but the logic of Newton ; 
for Newton was a logician by precept no less than by example. His 
four rules of philosophising were not merely given at the outset of 
every work of natural philosophy, but were laid to heart and acted 
out by seientific inquirers. Priestley was also, in consequence of his 
scientific studies, the fit man to deal with the crude and inaccurate 
notion, adduced as an argument for spiritualism (8), that matter is a 
solid, impenetrable, inert substance, and wholly passive and indifferent 
to rest or motion, except as acted on by some power foreign to itself. 
In opposition to this view, he shows that matter is essentially gifted 
with active properties, with powers of attraction and repulsion ; even 
its impenetrability involves repulsive forces. Indeed, he is disposed 
to adopt the theory of Boscovich, which makes matter nothing else 
than an aggregate of centres of force, or points of attraction and 
repulsion, one towards another. The inherent activity of matter 
being thus vindicated, why should it not be able to sustain the 
special activity of thought, seeing that sensation and perception have 
never been found but in an organised system of matter? It being a 
rigid canon of the Newtonian logic, not to multiply causes without 
necessity, we should adhere to a single substance until it be shown, 
which at present it cannot, that the properties of mind are incom- 
patible with the properties of matter. In following out his argument, 
he presents a well-digested summary of the facts referring to the 
concomitance of body and mind; and cleverly retorts the doctrine 
that the body impedes the exercise of our powers, by remarking that, 
on that theory, our mental powers should be steadily increasing as 
we approach to dissolution. He urges the difficulties of having an 
immaterial and unextended substance in relation of place with matter, 
as well as mechanically acting upon matter; points that had never 
indeed been cleared up to the general satisfaction of the immaterialists. 
As the Fathers had often said, there can be no mutual influence where 
there is no common property. He is especially indignant at the 
practice of shielding absurdity under the venerable name of mystery. 
He would have doubtless applied Newton’s rule, against multiplying 
causes, to forbid the multiplying of mysteries without necessity. 
And, in general, as to a spiritual substance, the vulgar, like the 
ancients and the first Fathers, will never be able to see the difference 
between it and nothing at all. He then takes up the Scripture view 
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of the question, endeavouring to prove that the language of the Old 
Testament implies only a single substance with spiritual properties 
or adjuncts; that the same view is most conformable to the New 
Testament ; and that the doctrine of a separate soul embarrasses the 
whole system of Christianity. He of course will not admit a middle 
state, between death and the resurrection ; nor that such a state apart 
from the body has anything to do with the immortality of the soul, 
which he places exclusively on the Scripture} testimony to a general 
resurrection. 

Such is a summary of by far the ablest defence of the single sub- 
stance doctrine in the last century. It became the creed of great 
numbers at the end of that century and beginning of this. The 
celebrated Robert Hall was for many years a materialist in this sense ; 
and the occasion of his ceasing to be so can hardly be considered as 
a refutation of the doctrine. He says of himself, that “he buried his 
materialism in his father’s grave.” 

Coming down to the present century, we may take Dugald Stewart 
as a fair representative of the metaphysicians. We find him repu- 
diating materialism ; but when we inquire what he understands by 
it, we see that he really means the confounding of mind and matter 
under one common phenomenon, or one set of properties, the material 
properties ; as in an unguarded phrase of Hume’s, “that little agitation 
of the brain that we call thought;” for though an agitation of the 
brain accompanies thought, it is not itself the thought. Stewart says 
that, “although we have the strongest evidence that there is a 
thinking and sentient principle within us essentially distinct from 
matter, yet we have no direct evidence of the possibility of this 
principle exercising its various powers in a separate state from the 
body. On the contrary, the union of the two, while it subsists, is 
evidently of the most intimate nature.” And he goes on to adduce 
some of the strong facts that show the dependence of mind on body. 
He says that the mental philosopher is rightly occupied in ascertaining 
“the laws that regulate their connection, without attempting to explain 
in what manner they are united.” 

The late Professor Ferrier, who in his “ Institutes of Metaphysics” 
has set forth, in a nomenclature of his own, the contrast or antithesis 
of mind and matter, bestows a somewhat contemptuous handling on 
the common-place spiritualism. We quote his words :— 

“In vain does the spiritualist found an argument for the existence 
of a separate immaterial substance on the alleged incompatibility of 
the intellectual and the physical phenomena to co-inhere in the same 
substratum. Materiality may very well stand the brunt of that 
unshotted broadside. This mild artifice can scarcely expect to be 
treated as a serious observation. Such an hypothesis cannot be meant 
to be in earnest. “Who is to dictate to nature what phenomena, or 
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what qualities, inhere in what substances; what effects may result 
from what causes ? Matter is already in the field as an acknowledged 
entity—this both parties admit. Mind, considered as an indepen- 
dent entity, is not so unmistakably in the field! Therefore, as 
entities are not to be multiplied without necessity, we are not entitled 
to postulate a new cause, so long as it is possible to account for the 
phenomena by a cause already in existence; which possibility has never 
yet been disproved.” 

I now pass to the latest phase of the subject, or the new German 
materialism. 

A movement in favour of materialism has arisen in Germany 
within the last fifteen years; which is in part a re-action from the 
high-flown philosophy that so long prevailed, and in part an applica- 
tion to mind of the physical science of this century, as Priestley in 
his day applied the physical science of the last century. 

It is to be remarked, however, that spiritualism, as familiar to us, 
was never the philosophic creed of Germany. Kant, who ridiculed 
alike materialism and idealism, still less dreamt of bestowing on 
matter a real existence, by the side of an independent spiritual 
principle. Hegel and Fichte being over-mastered with the idea of 
unity, had to make a choice ; and attaching themselves by preference 
to the dignified mental side, became pantheists of an ideal school; 
resolving all existence into mind or ideas. People generally, when 
tired of Kant’s destructive process, became either materialists or 
idealists, and not believers in a double substance. 

As regards the materialistic movement, the scientific men first 
broke ground; and we have emphatic utterances from such men as 
Miller, Wagner, Liebig, and Du Bois Reymond, all tending to 
rehabilitate the powers of matter. But the outspoken and thorough- 
going materialism begins with Moleschott, who in 1852, published his 
“ Circular Course of Life,” a series of letters addressed to Liebig. In 
1854, Vogt came into the field, in the form of an attack upon Wagner, 
the great physiologist, who had said that although nothing in phy- 
siology suggested a distinct soul, yet this tenet was demanded by 
man’s moral relations. In a series of subsequent works, Vogt has 
urged the dependence of mind on body in extreme and unnecessarily 
offensive language. The third and most popular expounder of these 
views is Biichner, in his book “‘ Matter and Force,” which was first 
published in 1856, has run through a great many editions, and 
has been also translated into English. 

It is not necessary to expatiate upon the views of these writers, 
Their handling turns partly on the accumulated proofs, physiological 
and other, of the dependence of mind on body, and partly upon the 
“more recent doctrines as to matter and force, summed up in the 
grand generality known as the Correlation, Conservation, or Persist- 
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ence of Force. This principle enables them to surpass Priestley in 
the cogency of their arguments for the essential and inherent activity 
of matter; all known force being in fact embodied in matter. 
Their favourite text is “no matter without force, and no force without 
matter.” The notion of a quiescent impassive block, called matter, 
coming under the influence of forces ab extra, or superimposed, is less 
tenable now than ever. Are not the motions of the planets main- 
tained by the inherent powers of matter? And, besides the two 
great properties called inertia and gravity, every portion of matter 
has a certain temperature, consisting, it is believed, of intestine 
motions of the atoms, and able to exert force upon any adjoining 
matter that happens to be of a lower temperature. Then they ask 
with Priestley and Ferrier: “‘ Why introduce a new entity, or rather a 
nonentity, until we see what these multifarious activities of matter 
are able to accomplish ?” They also reply to the spiritualistic argu- 
ment based on the personal identity of the mind, and the constant 
flux of the body, by the obvious remark that the body has its identity, 
‘too, in type or form, although the constituent molecules may change 
and be replaced. 

It is not to be supposed that these writers are in the ascendant in 
Germany, or that their language is always metaphysically guarded. 
Still, having written intelligible books, a somewhat rare thing in 
Germany, appealing to a palpable and determinate class of facts, 
they have been extensively read; and their ideas, or the scientific 
facts that they are based on, are modifying even the highest tran- 
scendentalism of that remarkable country. 

The rapid sketch thus given seems to tell its own tale as to the 
future. The arguments for the two substances have, we believe, 
now entirely lost their force; they are no longer compatible with 
ascertained science and clear thinking. The one substance, with two 
sets of properties, two sides, the physical side and the mental side, 
a double-faced unity, would appear to comply with all the exigencies 
of the case. We are to deal with this, as in the language of the 
Athanasian Creed, “not confounding the persons nor dividing the 
substance.” The mind is destined to be a double study—to conjoin 
the mental philosopher with the physical philosopher; and the 
momentary glimpse ef Aristotle is at last converted imto a clear and 
steady vision. 


ALEXANDER Baty. 
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No branch of public education can be more important than that 
which has for its object the moral and intellectual elevation of the 
working classes. No section of the community is likely to derive 
so much benefit from knowledge, nor is the enlightening of any 
other class calculated to do so much for the general improvement 
of society. At the same time, it is equally well known that those 
who gain their livelihood by manual labour are backward in per- 
ceiving the advantages of education, and unwilling to perform 
the duty of conferring them upon their offspring. Learning begets 
learning. The working classes of this country have been unable 
to appreciate the value of knowledge because, until lately, they 
have been almost entirely destitute of it. Putting aside the fact 
that no accommodation was provided for those who could not pay 
much for the instruction of their children, it is unquestionable 
that, thirty years back, there not only was no popular education, 
but an aversion to the adoption of any. Progress was retarded by 
ignorance, and by a superstition still worse in its consequences. The 
ery of “ What was good for our fathers is good for us” was only 
to be silenced by practical demonstration. The time is past when 90 
per cent. signed their names with marks, when no teachers existed 
save those cast in that noble mould whence came Mr. Wackford 
Squeers; and we may anticipate that a proportionate advance 
for the future will cause.a general diffusion of learning equal to 
the hopes of the most sanguine. The advance of knowledge is not 
an arithmetical, but a geometrical progression. The past genera- 
tion, having once felt the want of education, became generally 
anxious to give some to their children: these, having partaken of 
the benefits of a little, will be alive to the advantage of their progeny 
obtaining much. 

The interference of Government in the matter of popular educa- 
tion has been salutary. The lower orders evidently needed some 
instigation to send their children to school. As things were, no 
amount of instigation would serve to overcome their positive in- 
ability todo so. ‘Wages were lower than at present; education was 
much dearer. It was impossible for a labourer earning a few 
shillings a week, at a time when bread was excessively dear, to pay 
the sums then demanded for an education which was as great a 
sham as that of Dotheboys Hall. It was necessary to give the 
working parent the power, before endeavouring to instil into him the 
inclination. The Government measure effected the former; and a 
multitude of improving and civilising influences, the latter. 
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More than half a century has elapsed since the establishment of 
national education. Nearly twenty years have passed since the 
publication of the Educational Minute of 1847. The object of that 
minute was not only a worthy one, but its details were admirably 
calculated to suit the requirements of the time. It was not equal to 
every demand that might be made upon it. It was not thoroughly 
equal to the task of giving the lower classes full and efficient instruc- 
tion. It is now obsolete; but it was nevertheless creditable to those 
who drew up and introduced it. But it must not be looked upon as 
a perfect system of education. Aristotle’s treatise is estimable as 
the first exposition of the science of logic. But if logic had re- 
mained in the condition in which Aristotle’s treatise left it, a very 
great amount of improvement would have been lost. The old minute 
induced many competent men to enter the profession. It exhibited 
the value of knowledge to the lower classes; and it bestowed upon 
them much valuable information. But those who became school- 
masters under its provisions committed the mistake of considering 
it sufficient for the purpose, and injured their cause by opposing 
alterations. 

That a new system was needed seems unquestionable. Few systems 
that were in operation twenty years ago are in operation still. Few 
systems which are in operation now will remain unaltered twenty 
years hence. The nature of the age forbids it. The old minute was 
only effective in giving instruction to able and willing boys. It 
was not calculated to stir up those to whom learning was a bore, 
and compel them to receive some smattering of the elements. It 
dealt with masses and ignored individuals. The teacher was not 
made answerable for the progress of every single child under his 
care, and the result was that a very large per-centage made no 
progress. In all schools a certain number will not learn, whatever 
sort of means be used. Unless the system of looking for attainment 
in every individual be adopted, this number will always be much 
larger than need be. The working of the old minute offered great 
facilities for the improvement of boys and girls who would improve, 
but it left the rest almost as it found them. 

With the view of meeting these deficiencies the Revised Educa- 
tional Code was drawn up about five years ago, and submitted to the 
country. It has now been in active operation for three or four years, 
and has thus given opportunity for its merits to be judged of from 
their results in practice. 

The Revised Code is not only utterly inefficient to secure the end 
it proposed, but may render national education worse than the 
old regulations left it. It is unreasonable and illogical in theory, 
and it has been disastrous in practice. It has lowered the value 
of the profession so much that efficient men will not enter it; -it 
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has caused those who are now schoolmasters eagerly to embrace 
opportunities of getting free. It is not at all strange to us that 
neither its future consequences nor its illogical stipulations should 
have been foreseen by the nation at large. Though much discussion, 
some opposition, and a great deal of doubt and hesitation were 
exhibited on its announcement, yet no decisive stand was made 
against it by any, except teachers themselves. In fact, very little 
active interest was taken in it by any other portion of the community. 
A languid debate or two in Parliament, a few leaders in the papers, 
an occasional article in the magazines, served to completely exhaust 
the general sympathy of the public. The truth is, that the national 
education system, in its details and practical application, is, and was, 
totally incomprehensible to the great mass of the nation, and the 
great majority of their representatives. It is handed over to the 
management of the committee appointed for that purpose, and they 
are left in peaceable possession. They are supposed to understand 
their duties, and unless some very flagrant error is committed, this 
department of Government excites very little attention. The leading 
features of the system may be pretty generally known, but of its 
details, its practical operation, and the influences which bear upon it, 
the public know less than of any other branch of Government. In 
truth, the whole organisation of national instruction is a problem, 
only to be worked out by those interested in the solution. To extri- 
cate the salient feature of such a complication from the chaos of 
regulations for pupil teachers, masters, mistresses, students, assistants, 
training colleges, grants, aids, prizes, stipends, and endowments, is a 
feat not commonly performed. A pupil-teacher generally finds it one 
of the greatest labours of his apprenticeship to fully comprehend the 
profession to which he belongs. The various influences which operate 
upon the working of the scheme are still more latent, and can only 
be known to teachers themselves and the servants of the Committce 
of Council on Education. Hence, any ordinary person examining 
the Revised Code would be utterly at a loss to know what effect this 
or that clause might have when actually tested. 

We can account for the passing of the new minute upon this, but 
upon no other supposition. The nation gave it a sort of dubious 
acquiescence. No one cared to meddle with what he did not under- 
stand. Our theory is supported by the circumstances which led 
to the resignation of Mr. Lowe, the late Vice-President of the 
Committee. It was reported in the House of Commons that this 
gentleman was guilty of suppressing portions of the reports of one 
of Her Majesty’s inspectors of schools. This matter was at once 
taken up by the House, especially by Lord Robert Cecil. Mr. Lowe 
resigned. The controversy then dropped at once. A new Vice- 
President was appointed, and the question of the suppression of 
reports was never concluded. 
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The body of teachers, both male and female, throughout the country 
understood the probable effect of the innovation well enough, and 
exerted themselves to the utmost to procure its defeat. Everywhere 
meetings were held, resolutions taken, petitions sent in against 
the proposed alterations. These appeals were disregarded. The 
teachers were, not unnaturally, considered as too much interested 
in the affair to represent it fairly. They had no champion and 
they lost their cause. Nor did they altogether act either justly or 
wisely. They clamoured too much for the retention of the old and 
comparatively useless minute, and they objected to those parts of the 
new one which were both reasonable and calculated to be salutary. 
It is undoubtedly true that the proposed alterations were, so far as 
they affected teachers, extremely unjust. They were calculated to 
grind down the teacher in the social scale, and lower the value of 
his profession. Nevertheless, there were other matters in the New 
Code of an improving tendency, and by violently opposing good 
and bad together, the fraternity kept out of sight their real grievances, 
and thus lost all chance of redressing them. 

The fundamental regulations of the Revised Code were good. 
Under the old system, every school which satisfied the inspector was 
assisted with an annual grant of money towards the teacher’s salary 
and other expenses. This grant consisted of so much per head for 
every child who had attended the school a minimum number of 
times. The payment of the grant depended, not upon the individual 
knowledge of each boy, but upon the general efficiency of the school 
being up to the mark. The inspector examined the children in 
classes, not as individuals. This method left room for all sorts of 
expedients to ensure this “ general efficiency ;” of which, making 
the cleverness of a few cover the defects of the many, was the most 
favoured. Nor was this the gravest fault of the old system. In no 
vocation is the servant less under the eye of the master than in that 
of teaching. The teacher has the school to himself, and he is absolute 
init. The minister of the parish is the only individual who ever 
interrupts him; it is seldom that the minister can find time to do 
this often ; generally he does it but rarely. The teacher, then, is 
under no effective surveillance, and, if so disposed, has abundance 
of opportunity to cheat the country of its time. If human nature 
could always be depended upon for following the dictates of conscience, 
such a consideration would be unnecessary. It is needless to say 
such is not the case. Though the body of masters and mistresses is 
as conscientious as any other, yet in every station of life men and 
women may be found who will not hesitate to take selfish advantages. 
It becomes necessary to do away with the possibility of this, in order 
to preserve from suspicion those who are inclined to fulfil their duty. 
Cases have occurred, in our own knowledge, where the master has left 
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his school to the care of his pupil-teachers, and occupies himself with 
private matters at his desk. There was nothing to prevent ‘him. 
If the minister happened to look in, he could draw no conclusion from 
what he might see. There are many reasons why a master may be 
at his desk for a minute or so during school-hours, and no one could 
presume that he had been there longer. When the day of: his 
examination came, such a master would tell his best boys that if 
they answered well he would give them each’ twopence; to those 
from whom he expected little knowledge, that if they behaved well, 
he would give them a penny. 

The New Code benefited the country, and also the whole body of 
honest teachers, by doing away with the chance of any one adopting 
this or other such stratagem. The principle it embraced was that of 
paying only for results ; of making the grant to schools depend upon 
the knowledge of each individual scholar. For that which the teacher 
effected he was paid; for that which he failed to effect he was not 
paid ; and if his neglect were flagrant, he lost his situation. All 
children who are examined must have attended a certain number of 
times, as under the old code. All those who fulfil this condition are 
first catechised in Holy Scripture. If their performance in this de- 
partment be unsatisfactory, no further examination is held. If it be 
satisfactory, they are then individually examined in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic.. For each scholar who passes in these three subjects 
a certain yearly sum is paid. If the scholar fail in one or more of 
the three, payment for that or those is withheld. 

If this principle had been properly followed up, it is quite evident 
that its results must have been much more satisfactory than anything 
which the old system could produce. All other examinations are 
conducted individually, and why not those of children? Paying only 
for results, or “ piece-work,” is not advisable in all professions and 
trades; but it has a better effect, perhaps, in teaching than in any 
other avocation. In many instances of “ piece-work” the task is 
slovenly done in order to insure a quantity of it. Education, at least 
elementary education, admits of no such resource. The child either 
can read or cannot. He either works his sum correctly, or else 
incorrectly. Decision is given accordingly. There is a natural in- 
clination in the best teacher to give more time and attention to a 
well-behaved boy of ability, and do less for those specimens of stupidity 
and blackguardism which are to be found in every school. No system 
can wholly do away with this sort of feeling. Nevertheless, it is 
detrimental in its effects; and the best method of subduing it is 
that adopted by the New Code. 

The committee also did well in reducing the standard of know- 
ledge required of each scholar presented for examination. The old 
Minute prescribed a certain amount of grammar, geography, and 
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nistory, in addition to the fundamental reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and Holy Scripture. All knowledge is valuable; and so would this 
have been if the pupil could, by any means, have become master of 
a sufficient quantity of it. Whatever the future occupation of the 
working-man’s son, a knowledge of these subjects would have been 
both uw benefit and a consolation to him in after life. However, from 
some reason or other, these extra subjects were never well taught. 
Either the number of boys to each teacher was too great, the attend- 
ance of the majority too irregular, or some other cause intervened. 
Certain it is that few national schools made a respectable stand in 
these branches of knowledge, and the majority did not rise above the 
level of decided inferiority. Even the information given in Holy 
Scripture was generally utterly absurd and foreign to the end in view. 
This did not arise from the incompetency of the master so much as 
from the ignorance of pupil-teachers. ‘The majority of schools could 
present a fair amount of knowledge in this branch, but it was of an 
unpractical, if not injurious description. It was truly asserted in the 
House of Commons, that whilst the children were intimate with the 
names and ages of the antediluvians, the length, height, and breadth 
of Noah’s ark, the catalogue of the twelve tribes of Israel, the cities 
they passed through in the wilderness, and were well versed in the 
interesting and instructive episode relative to Potiphar’s wife, they 
were almost ignorant of the great doctrines of the New Testament, and 
the more practical parts of the Old. We can quite readily conceive 
that the earlier books of the Bible are by no means the most proper 
for the instruction of children, especially very young ones. They are 
totally beyond their comprehension, and are calculated to leave 
unreal and superstitious impressions. Without explanation, they 
are in fact likely to do more harm than good. If there is any- 
thing in them capable of mystifying Bishop Colenso, there is surely 
much to puzzle a child. The committee, therefore, did well in in- 
sisting upon a more practical method of teaching this subject, and in 
doing away with grammar, geography, and history altogether. It 
remains to be proven that the five hours of each day are not sufficient 
to inculcate the elements of these three subjects. But they had better 
be left alone altogether than taught as they were taught. 

If the authors of the Revised Code had carried out the remaining 
clauses with such wisdom and judgment as they showed in these 
matters, all would have been well. National education would have 
been infinitely improved, and the profession of teacher would have 
still remained one to which an intelligent and respectable man might 
apply himself. It unfortunately happened that upon this basis of 
good the Committee of Council reared an immense edifice of the most 
irrational and injurious regulations that could be devised. Whatever 
there was of evil in the old code they left untouched ; whatever there 
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was of good they converted into evil. It was reasonable on their 
part to purpose paying for results ; it was most certainly unreasonable 
to refuse to pay for those results when obtained. The sum which 
they pay each year for each child who passes their standard is utterly 
inadequate to meet the expenses of schools, to provide them with 
proper apparatus, and to bestow upon the schoolmaster a salary which 
at its maximum is greater than a blacksmith’s, or which at its minimum 
is higher than a scavenger’s. They have abolished all the aids granted 
by the former minute to help out the master’s salary, or instruct the 
pupil-teachers, or provide the school with proper books and apparatus. 
These sums were, as may well be imagined, never very munificent. 
It has never been shown that they were a burden to the nation; and 
we can see no other reason for their withdrawal than is to be found 
in the supposition of a most injudicious parsimony. In whatever 
direction public retrenchment may operate, surely the department of 
public education ought to be treated somewhat liberally. It is doubt- 
less to the advancement of civilisation, and the good of the State, that 
millions should be spent upon a number of war-vessels one year, that 
they may rot in some dockyard the next ; but it is certainly of equal 
importance that the great mass of our population should be supplied 
with a few glimpses of light and truth to rescue them from the abyss 
of crime and ignorance into which they have for centuries been sunk. 

The miserly spirit which prevails throughout the Revised Minute 
is not apparent, from a perusal of the same. In fact, any person, 
unacquainted with the system, perusing this elaborate document, 
would be inclined to believe that it was an extremely liberal arrange- 
ment, and well worthy of the age in which it was produced. The 
following statements will not only exhibit this arrangement itself, 
but also its results in actual operation. 

No teacher can hold any but a small rural school without having 
first gained a certificate of merit at one of the training colleges. 
The old code allowed certain yearly stipends for these certificates, 
varying, of course, according to their degree ; the holder of a first- 
elass receiving more than the holder of a second, &c. These pay- 
ments were made in order to help out the master’s or mistress’s 
salary, which, from all other sources was insufficient to maintain him 
in a position similar to that of a respectable clerk, with whom he 
might at least claim to rank. The New Code altogether abolished 
these payments, and: thus reduced the master’s salary by a sum 
varying from £30 to £15, and a mistress’s from £20 to £10. This 
might be a trifle in the income of a bishop, but to a teacher it is a 
most serious matter. To a teacher who received the maximum salary 
under the old code—about £120— it was a grievous reduction, espe- 
cially as teachers who received this sum were always men of standing 
in the profession, and likely to have wives and families. But when 
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the maximum would sometimes run as low as £60 or £70, it was 
intolerable. It is now exceedingly difficult for any but the most 
fortunate masters to support themselves in a respectable manner. 
Weare not inclined to esteem the position of the teacher as one to 
which great. dignity is attached. It never has been esteemed so 
highly as it ought to be. But we certainly place him above a chimney 
sweep or a dustman in position, and think that he ought to be so in 
remuneration. No one expects to see a teacher in a fustian jacket and 
corduroy trousers. We are sure that any one of her Majesty’s 
inspectors would be more surprised than gratified at such a spectacle, 
and that it would not be a favourable omen for the school in which 
he might behold it. The wisdom of the Revised Code may not have 
driven the teacher to fustian and corduroy; but we know that his 
cloth is too often singularly conspicuous about the seams, and is not 
always what it should be at the elbows. 
. Further; the old code stipulated that each master should instruct 
his pupil-teachers for the space of one hour and a half each day. 
For this labour he should, if the pupil-teacher passed the examina- 
tion at the end of the year, receive the sum of £5 for the first teacher, 
£4 for the second, £3 for every succeeding one. This, we consider, 
was both a just and a wise arrangement. It was only fair that the 
master should receive something for a tedious labour like this. The 
amount he did receive was surely not excessively great, when we 
reflect that if he only possessed one teacher, which was often the case, 
his payment did not amount to more than threepence or fourpence 
an hour. The New Minute ordained that the pupil-teacher should 
be instructed one hour per day instead of an hour and a half. And 
it followed up this act of liberality by doing away with the payment 
altogether ! How the committee expected the teacher to be instructed 
we are unable to say. We should conceive it to be impossible for 
the most conscientious man to do the work with so good a grace 
and with so earnest a mind as before this unaccountable change. 
We doubt, in consequence, whether any pupil-teachers are instructed 
as they ought to be; in many cases, the master is entirely indifferent 
to their success or failure. Many teachers will do all they can to 
avoid being burdened with an apprentice, even when the attendance 
of children at their school imperatively demands some assistance. 
They will prefer working harder in the school, to staying an hour 
every day when their ordinary duties are over. For which conduct 
they have ever a ready apology because the reputation of the teachers’ 
profession has so greatly deteriorated that apprentices are extremely 
difficult to procure. 

Again, the Committee of Council under the old code would assist 
deserving schools in the purchase of books and apparatus, by supply- 
ing them at greatly reduced rates. All schools which had passed 
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successive examinations creditably were eligible for a grant of this 
description. The Revised Minute did away with this assistance 
also. The only aid that schools now receive from Government is the 
Capitation Grant, the payment before spoken of for each child who 
has attended the requisite number of times, and exhibited the requi- 
site amount of knowledge. 

Now, if this grant had been sufficient to compensate for all the 
above retrenchments, no harm would have been done. It would have 
been just as equitable to have paid the managers of schools a sum 
which would have enabled them to buy books, pay the master, and 
educate the pupil-teachers, as for Goyernment to do these things 
separately. This is notoriously not the case. The committee has 
deprived schools and teachers of these various aids, and nothing has 
been given to compensate this loss except the Capitation Grant, 
which is totally insufficient. In consequence all departments suffer ; 
books, apparatus, pupil-teachers, masters, and mistresses. Scarcely 
any master gets better pay than a good blacksmith, and many no 
more than a scavenger. £100 is an excellent salary; the great 
majority of teachers receive less. The number who receive from 
£65 to £70 is large; but many are even below this, ranging as 
low as £40. In some cases, the services of man and wife are 
required in the country for about. £65. These sums are altogether 
too small. It is easier for a man to become a clerk, blacksmith, or 
anything of the kind, than it is to become a schoolmaster. The 
trouble and expense are less, and the pay is better. What counter- 
balancing advantage does the teaching profession hold out ? 

There are various inducements which may lead any one to undergo 
the poverty and hardships to be found in the Church. Not only 
may there be a feeling of fitness for the work, and a consciousness 
of its noble nature, but there is also the respectability of the posi- 
tion which it gives: to the poorest and most threadbare clergy- 
man—dignity in the social scale and deference in society. None 
of these considerations can be said to tempt the schoolmaster. If 
his position is one of high responsibility, that responsibility is, and 
ever has been, but little estimated; and if the labour be for a 
noble end, it is unquestionably, when properly performed, the most 
harassing and thankless that can fall to the lot of man. The 
society which is open to the schoolmaster is invariably beneath him 
in intellectual acquirements, although he cannot fairly be said to 
stand high in this particular. In towns he ranks among the lower 
class of clerks; in the country he ranks nowhere. He has literally 
no society; he is below the farmer, the squire, and the parson, 
and he is above the day-labourer. Perhaps he is parish clerk and 
conductor of the choir; if so, he has some sort of companionship 
and recreation. 
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When these and other matters are considered, it becomes extremely 
difficult to see what motive operated with the Committee of Council 
in making these pecuniary retrenchments. The period of probation 
necessary to become a schoolmaster is long, and attended with risk, 
anxiety, and expense. The candidate has first to serve an appren- 
ticeship of five years, during which his services as teacher were 
recompensed by the old code with £75, commencing with £10 the 
first year, and increasing to £20 the last. Under the New Code 
he is left to make his own arrangements with the school manager. 
From the great diminution of funds at the command of the latter, 
the terms he is able to get are never better than the old code offered, 
and not always so good. He is required to pass an examination 
each year, the chances of his rejection being certainly very small, 
except the last year, when, at the examination previous to entering 
college, very many are rejected, and the labour of their apprentice- 
ship lost. He then, if successful, spends two years at college, during 
which he has to maintain himself in clothing, books, and travelling 
expenses. If he be a first-class scholar £4 is allowed him the first 
year, and £6 the second, towards assisting him in these expenses. 
However, as the number of first-class scholars is small, this is 
not to be depended upon. Much praise and boasting has been at 
various times emitted respecting the liberality of Government in 
thus providing education, board, and lodging in order to train the 
future master. However meritorious this liberality may be, it does 
not remove expense, anxiety, and risk from the teacher and his 
parents. No good school is open to a master just leaving college. 
These latter have invariably to content themselves with about £50 
or £60 in a rural district. If there were any chance.of procuring 
a school with about £100 salary, there might be some encouragement. 
But, as we have before said, such schools are not only extremely rare, 
but are always filled up by teachers of standing. 

Again, a large proportion of pupil-teachers are rejected at the 
examination for scholarship, which is that held immediately before 
entering college. What are these to do? If they try to procure 
situations as elerks, they have-to content themselves with the pay of 
a boy of fifteen, through their want of commercial experience. They 
may obtain situations as assistant masters; and a very tempting 
prospect lies before the ex-pupil-teacher in this capacity. He may 
have to transfer himself to some place far away from all his relations 
and friends, and support himself upon a salary which varies from 
£40 a year to nine shillings a week! 

From such causes as these there can be but one effect. The pro- 
fession of teacher is visibly declining in public estimation. It is in 
fact becoming reduced to the same condition in which Dickens found 
it in the days of Mr. Squeers and his Yorkshire establishment. No 
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one will have anything to do with it who can find better employ- 
ment. In a few years there will be scarcely any teachers fit for the 
duties. All this cannot happen at once. Though the deterioration 
is sensible enough now, it is not very great, and for an excellent 
reason. <A very large number of decent, well-informed men who 
became schoolmasters under the old code are still schoolmasters. 
They know no other branch of industry except their own, and they 
are accordingly compelled to remain in it. The knowledge of the 
teacher, though often respectable, is seldom varied or exact; hence 
he is rarely able to find employment in any other capacity. The 
few who can escape, do escape. These are invariably the most able 
men in the profession. Some become clerks, some travellers, and 
a greater number set up private schools; but the great majority 
must remain where they are. Hence, as far as masters and mis- 
tresses are concerned, the educational system has received little 
damage, because there has not yet been a sufficient lapse of time 
for these old servants to decrease. The generosity which imposed 
the conditions of the Revised Code upon all who had engaged 
under the old one, had fulfilled its terms, had expected to be treated 
according to its stipulations, and had adopted the calling of teacher 
for life, may be looked upon as somewhat doubtful. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain; the Committee of Council are, as yet, on the safe 
side of the question. They have secured the present generation of 
masters; and they have them fast. 

Still, we think, another consideration might have engaged their 
attention a little. How has the future been provided for? It is 
‘asy enough to keep what has been once gained, but the difficulty 
is to gain more. Though the schoolmasters who are teaching at 
present are safe enough, it is not equally certain where their suc- 
cessors will come from. In point of fact, the office of pupil-teacher 
is one which hardly any amount of persuasion, advertising, or any 
other means whatever will serve to fill up. Pupil-teachers are 
extremely difficult to procure. Those who will join the profession 
are either too weak for any manual labour, or else propose serving 
the apprenticeship of pupil-teacher merely because of the oppor- 
tunities for learning which it affords. Nothing can be a more 
certain proof of the soundness of our preceding remarks than this 
notorious fact. Almost every month brings out some letter in the 
National Society’s paper complaining of this difficulty. Many schools 
find the problem quite incapable of solution, and engage assistant 
masters in the place of teachers. Where the assistant masters will 
come from when there are no pupil-teachers, and what sort of an 
assistant master can be got for nine shillings a week, are two 
questions we should exceedingly like to see solved. The latter is 
probably of small importance to the originators of the New Code; 
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the importance of the former will soon assert itself. The better 
class of working people, and others who have hitherto furnished our 
apprentices, will do so no longer. And we are sure that no reason- 
able individual, who fairly estimates the conditions of apprenticeship 
which we have laid down, will think this result anything but a 
‘ational one. 

The preceding remarks have been confined chiefly to male teachers. 
The. alterations of the New Code apply equally to females; but the 
result is not, nor likely to be, so disastrous. The avocation of 
schoolmistress was the best that offered itself to the daughters of 
working men and other females in humble life; and it was so far 
superior that the New Code has still left it without a rival. The 
general low value sect upon female labour, because of the super- 
abundant supply, is sufficiently well known. The universal repug- 
nance felt towards domestic service—a fecling which does not seem 
at all upon the wane—leaves only the various branches of the 
sewing profession, shop-waiting, and a few other pursuits, besides 
teaching. The latter calling has greatly the advantage in respecta- 
bility, shortness of working hours, and remuneration. On the other 
hand, the profession only offers the second and least important of 
these advantages to men. Hence the most intelligent and well-bred 
daughters of the working classes embrace that calling. The amount 
of knowledge required of a mistress is not great ; but a little learning 
will do much for a woman. And.it must be fairly allowed that the 
rising generation of female teachers seems in no way inferior to the 
established one, and that schoolmistresses in general are lady-like, 
well-behaved, and of as irreproachable character as any class of the 
community. Though the rural districts are already beginning to 
experience the results of the New Minute, the preceding compliment 
is to be paid to the present generation of masters, especially those 
who teach in towns, On the other hand, the contrast between the 
present body of female pupil-teachers and their male contemporaries 
is universally allowed, and constitutes in itself a standing exemplifi- 
vation of the results of the New Minute. 

On the same principle that we disagree with the reduction of 
teachers’ salaries, we disagree with the reduction of the amount of 
knowledge that was expected of them. Both measures have a tend- 
ency to lower the intellectual status of the teacher. As is the teacher 
so will be the taught. To demand less knowledge was doubtless 
perfectly in accordance with the principle of giving less pay, but it 
was not the less reprehensible on that account. 

We will not pursue the present investigation any further. Many 
particulars, indeed, remain to be discussed. ‘The case of a large 
school in a populous district, no rival existing within a circle of half 
a mile radius, being plunged in a debt of £100 through the pecuniary 
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retrenchments of the New Code, and the minister having to totally close 
the school and send the children to find instruction where they might, is 
one worthy of inquiry. So also is the fact that another school was 
reduced to such poverty that the salary of the master (about £70) 
was always in arrears,—sometimes so much as half a year. So also 
is the fact that a poor widow’s daughter, having won a scholarship, 
was kept waiting a whole year before a place was found for her at 
any of the training colleges. Much might also be said about the 
condition of the training colleges themselves, and of their fitness or 
otherwise for the work they have to perform. The causes and effects 
of these and many other matters are well worthy of investigation. 
We have, however, said enough to direct the attention of the public 
to a branch of our social system with which scarcely any one is 
acquainted, and to point out a condition of things of which few are 
aware. We have, we believe, said enough to show that our system of 
national education, so far from being a noble, creditable, and effective 
one, is rotten in theory, almost useless in practice, and a disgrace to 
the intellectual status of the age. At a time when knowledge was 
just beginning to be diffused amongst the lower orders, and was find- 
ing its way into the remotest agricultural districts, this innovation 
has brought everything to a standstill. Schools are cramped for 
want of funds; masters indifferent and anxious to escape from the 
profession; the rising generation of pupil-teachers, the very worst 
specimens of the class from which they spring. 

On teachers themselves these alterations will press heavily ; but 
for them and the nation in general we conceive the only hope is in 
affairs becoming worse and worse. The best form of a social grievance 
is its worst form. When the evil is not of sufficient magnitude to 
become generally injurious, little attention is paid it. But when its 
effects become more and more alarming, a general outcry is raised, 
and vigorous efforts made for its removal. This is precisely what 
we look for in the case of the National Education. We are no fore- 
boders of evil. We are quite certain that in a few years the New 
Educational Code will be consigned to the oblivion which it merits ; 
and a system, far more effective than any yet thought of, caleu- 
lated both to bestow efficient instruction and to tempt efficient 
instructors, will do more to improve the condition of the lower 
classes than any other instrument of civilisation. 


J. WISKER. 











VITTORIA. 
Cuaprer XXI. 


THE THIRD ACT, 


Tue libretto of the Third Act was steeped in the sentiment of Young 
Italy. I wish that I could pipe to your mind’s hearing any notion 
of the fine music of Rocco Ricci, and touch you to feel the reve- 
lations which were in this new voice. Rocco and Vittoria gave the 
verses a life that cannot belong to them now; yet, as they contain 
much of the vital spirit of the revolt, they may assist you to some idea 
of the faith animating its heads, and may serve to justify this history. 

Rocco’s music in the opera of Camilla had been sprung from a 
fresh Italian well; neither the elegiac-melodious, nor the sensuous- 
lyrical, nor the joyous buffo ; it was severe as an old masterpiece, with 
veins of buoyant liveliness threading it, and with sufficient distinct- 
ness of melody to enrapture those who like to suck the sugar-plums 
of sound. He would indeed have favoured the public with more 
sweet things, Carnival dolcetti, but Vittoria, for whom the opera was 
composed, and who had been at his elbow, was young, and stern in 
her devotion to an ideal of classical music that should elevate and 
never stoop to seduce or to flatter thoughtless hearers. Her taste 
had directed as her voice had inspired the opera. Her voice belonged 
to the order of the simply great voices, and was a royal voice among 
them. Pure without attenuation, passionate without contortion, 
when once heard it exacted absolute confidence. On this night 
her theme and her impersonation were adventitious introductions, 
but there were passages when her artistic pre-eminence and the 
sovereign fulness and fire of her singing struck a note of grateful 
remembered delight. This is what the great voice does for us. It 
rarely astonishes our ears. It illumines our souls, as you see the 
lightning make the unintelligible craving darkness leap into long 
mountain-ridges and twisting vales and spires of cities and inner 
recesses of light within light, rose-like, towards a central core of 
violet heat. 

At the rising of the curtain the knights of the plains, Rudolfo, 
Romualdo, Arnoldo, and others, who were conspiring to overthrow 
Count Orso at the time when Camillo’s folly ruined all, assemble to 
deplore Camilla’s banishment, and show, bereft of her, their help- 
lessness and indecision. They utter contempt of Camillo, who is this 
day to be Pontifically divorced from his wife to espouse the detested 
Michiella. His taste is not admired. They pass off. Camillo appears. 
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He is, as he knows, little better than a pensioner in Count Orso’s 
household. He holds his lands on sufferance. His faculties are 
paralysed. He is on the first smooth shoulder-slope of the cataract. 
He knows that not only was his jealousy of his wife groundless, but it 
was forced by a spleenful pride. What is there todo? Nothing, 
save resignedly to prepare for his divorce from the conspiratrix 
Camilla and espousals with Michiella. The cup is bitter, and his 
song is mournful. He does the rarest thing a man will do in such a 
predicament—he acknowledges that he is going to get his deserts. 
The faithfulness and purity of Camilla have struck his inner con- 
sciousness. He knows not where she may be. He has secretly sent 
messengers in all directions to seek her, and recover her, and obtain 
her pardon; in vain. It is as well, perhaps, that he should never 
see her more. Accursed, he has cast off his sweetest friend. The 
craven heart could never beat in unison with hers. 

“ She is in the darkness; I am in the light. I am a blot upon the 
light ; she is a light in the darkness.” 

Montini poured this out with so fine a sentiment that the impatience 
of the house for sight of its heroine was quieted. But Irma and 
Lebruno came forward barely under tolerance. 

“We might as well be thumping a tambourine,” said Lebruno, 
during a caress. Irma bit her under-lip with mortification. Their 
notes fell flat as bullets against a wall. 

This circumstance aroused the ire of Antonio-Pericles against the 
libretto and revolutionists. ‘I perceive,” he said, grinning savagely ; 
“it has come to be a concert, not an opera; it is a musical harangue 
in the market-place. Illusion goes; it is politics here!” 

Carlo Ammiani was sitting with his mother and Luciano breath- 
lessly awaiting the entrance of Vittoria. The inner box-door was 
rudely shaken: beneath it a slip of paper had been thrust. He read 
a warning to him to quit the house instantly. Luciano and his 
mother both counselled his departure. The detestable initials 
“B. R.,” and the one word “Sbirri,’’ revealed who had warned, 
and what was the danger. His friend’s advice and the commands 
of his mother failed to move him. ‘“ When I have seen her safe ; 
not before,” he said. 

Countess Ammiani addressed Luciano: “This is a young man’s 
love for a woman.” 

“The woman is worth it,” Luciano replied. 

“No woman ,is worth the sacrifice of a mother and of a 
relative.” 

“ Dearest countess,” said Luciano, “look at the pit; it’s a cauldron. 
We shall get him out presently, have no fear; there will soon be 
hubbub enough to let Lucifer escape unseen. If nothing is done 
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to-night, he and I will be off to the Lago di Garda to-morrow 
morning, and fish and shoot, and talk with Catullus.” 

The countess gazed on her son with sorrowful sternness. His 
eyes had taken that bright glazed look which is an indication of 
frozen brain and turbulent heart—madness that sane men enamoured 
can be struck by. She knew there was no appeal to it. 

A very dull continuous sound, like that of an angry swarm, or 
more like a rapid muffled thrumming of wires, was heard. The 
audience had caught view of a brown-coated soldier at one of the 
wings. The curious Croat had merely gratified a desire to have a 
glance at the semicircle of crowded heads; he withdrew his own, 
but not before he had awakened the wild beast in the throng. Yet 
a little while and the roar of the beast would have burst out. It was 
thought that Vittoria had been seized or interdicted from appear- 
ing. Conspirators—the knights of the plains—meet: Rudolfos, 
Romualdos, Arnoldos, and others,—so that you know Camilla is not 
idle. She comes on in the great scene which closes the opera. 

It is the banqueting hall of the castle. The Pontifical divorce is 
spread upon the table. Courtly friends, guards, and a choric bridal 
company, form a circle. 

“T have obtained it,” says Count Orso; “ but at a cost.” 

Leonardo, wavering eternally, lets us know that it is weighted 
with a proviso: if Camilla shall not present herself within a certain 
term, this being the last day of it. Camillo comes forward. Too 
late, he has perceived his faults and his weakness. He has cast his 
beloved from his arms to clasp them on despair. The choric bridal 
company gives intervening strophes. Cavaliers enter. “ Look at 
them well,” says Leonardo. They are the knights of the plains. 
“They have come to mock me,” Camillo exclaims, and avoids them. 

Leonardo, Michiella, and Camillo now sing a trio that is tricus- 
pidato, or a three-pointed manner of declaring their divergent 
sentiments in harmony. The fast-gathering cavaliers lend masculine 
character to the choric refrains at every interval. Leonardo plucks 
Michiella entreatingly by the arm. She spurns him. He has served 
her; she needs him no more; but she will recommend him in other 
quarters, and bids him to seek them. “TI will give thee a collar for 
thy neck, marked ‘Faithful.’ It is the utmost I can do for thy 
species.” Leonardo thinks that he is insulted, but there is a vestige 
of doubt in him still. “She is so fair! she dissembles so magni- 
ficently ever!” She has previously told him that she is acting a 
part, as Camilla did. Irma had shed all her hair from a golden 
- circlet about her temples, barbarian-wise. Some Hunnish grandeur 
pertained to her appearance, and partly excused the infatuated 


wretch who shivered at her disdain and exulted over her beauty and 
artfulness. 
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In the midst of the chorus there is one veiled figure and one voice 
distinguishable. This voice outlives the rest at every strophe, and 
contrives to add a supplemental antiphonic phrase that recalls in 
turn the fayourite melodies of the opera. Camillo hears it, but 
takes it as a delusion of impassioned memory and a mere theme for 
the recurring melodious utterance of his regrets. Michiella hears it. 
She chimes with the third notes of Camillo’s solo to inform us of 
her suspicions that they have a serpent among them. Leonardo hears 
it. The trio is formed. Count Orso, without hearing it, makes a 
quatuor by inviting the bridal couple to go through the necessary 
formalities. The chorus changes its measure to one of hymeneals. 
The unknown voice closes it ominously with three bars in the minor 
key. Michiella stalks close around the ranked singers like an enraged 
daughter of Attila. Stopping in front of the veiled figure, she 
says— , 

“Why is it thou wearest the black veil at my nuptials?” 

“Because my time of mourning is not yet ended.” 

“Thou standest the shadow in my happiness.” 

“The bright sun will have its shadow.” 

“T desire that all rejoice this day.” 

“My hour of rejoicing approaches.” 

«Wilt thou unveil ?’” 

“ Dost thou ask to look the storm in the face?” 

* Wilt thou unveil ?” 

“ Art thou hungry for the lightning?” 

‘“‘T bid thee unveil, woman! ” 

Michiella’s ringing shriek of command produces no response. 

“Tt is she!” cries Michiella from a contracted bosom ; smiting it 
with clenched hands. 

“Swift to the signatures. O rival! what bitterness hast thou 
come hither to taste!” 

Camilla sings aside: “If yet my husband loves me and is true.” 

Count Orso exclaims: “ Let trumpets sound for the commence- 
ment of the festivities. The lord of his country may slumber while 
his people dance and drink !” 

Trumpets flourish. Witnesses are called about the table. Camillo, 
pen in hand, prepares for the supreme act. Leonardo at one wing 
watches the eagerness of Michiella. The chorus chants to a muted 
measure of suspense, while Camillo dips pen in ink. 

“She is away from me: she scorns me: she is lost to me. Life 
without honour is the life of swine. Union without love is a yoke 
of savage beasts. O me miserable! Can the heavens themselves 
plumb the depth of my degradation ?” 

Count Orso permits a half-tone of paternal severity to point his 
kindly hint that time is passing. When he was young, he says, 
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in the broad and benevolently frisky manner, he would have signed 
ere the eye of the maiden twinkled her affirmative, or the goose had 
shed its quill. 

Camillo still trifles. Then he dashes the pen to earth. 

“Never! I have but one wife. Our marriage is irrevocable. 
The dishonoured man is the everlasting outcast. What are earthly 
possessions to me, if within myself shame faces me? Let all go. 
Though I have lost Camilla, I will be worthy of her. Not a pen— 
no pen; it is the sword that I must write with. Strike, O count! 
I am here: I stand alone. By the edge of this sword, I swear that 
never deed of mine shall rob Camilla of her heritage; though I die 
the death she shall not weep for a craven!” 

The multitude break away from Camilla—veiled no more, but 
radiant ; fresh as a star that issues through corrupting vapours, and 
with her voice at a starry pitch in its clear ascendency :— 


‘* Tear up the insufferable scroll !— 
O thou, my lover and my soul ! 
It is the Sword that reunites ; 
The Pen that our perdition writes.” 


She is folded in her husband’s arms. 
Michiella fronts them, horrid of aspect :— 


‘* Accurst divorced one! dost thou dare 
To lie in shameless fondness there ? 
Abandon’d! on thy lying brow 
Thy name shall be imprinted now.” 


Camilla parts from her husband’s embrace :— 


‘“My name is one I do not fear ; 
"Tis one that thou would’st shrink to hear : 
Go, cool thy penitential fires, 
Thou creature, foul with base desires!” 


CAMILLO (facing Count Orso). 
‘The choice is thine!” 


Count Orso (draws). 
‘‘The choice is made! ” 


CHORUS (narrowing its circle). 
‘* Familiar is that naked blade. 
Of others, of himself, the fate— 
How swift ’tis Provocation’s mate !” 


MICHIELLA (torn with jealous rage). 
“*Yea; I could smite her on the face. 
Father, first read the thing’s disgrace. 
I grudge them honourable death. 
Put poison in their latest breath !” 
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Orso (his left arm extended). 
‘* You twain are sunderd: hear with awe 
The judgment of the Source of Law.” 


CAMILLA (smiling confidently). 
‘* Not such, when I was at the Source, 
It said to me ;—but take thy course.” 
Orso (astounded), 
‘* Thither thy steps were bent °”’ 


MICHIELLA (spurning verbal controversy). 
‘* She feigns! 
A thousand swords are in my veins. 
Friends! soldiers! strike them down, the pair!” 


CAMILLO (on guard, clasping his wife). 
<°Tis well! I cry, to all we share. 
Yea, life or death, ’tis well! ’tis well!” 


MICHIELLA (stamps her fvot). 
‘* My heart’s a vessel toss’d on hell!” 


LEONARDO (aside). 
‘Not in glad nuptials ends the day.” 


Orso (to Camilla). 
‘** What is thy purpose with us ‘—say ! 


CAMILLA (lowly). 
‘Unto my Father I have cross’d 
For tidings of my Mother lost.” 


Orso. 
‘*Thy mother dead!” 


CAMILLA. 
** She lives!” 


MICHIELLA. 
** Thou liest ! 
The tablets of the tomb defiest ! 
The Fates denounce, the l'uries chase 
The wretch who lies in Reason’s face.”’ 


CAMILLA. 


‘« Fly, then; for we are match’d to try 
Which is the idiot, thou or I.” 


MICHIELLA. 
‘¢ Graceless Camilla.” 


Orso. : 
‘‘Senseless girl: 
I cherish’d thee a precious pearl, 
And almost own’d thee child of mine.” 
G 
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CAMILLA. 

‘Thou kept’st me like a gem, to shine, 
Careless that I of blood am made; 
No longer be the end delay’d. 
’Tis time to prove I have a heart— 
Forth from these walls of mine depart! 
The ghosts within them are disturb’d : 
Go forth, and let thy wrath be curb’d, 
For I am strong: Camillo’s truth 
Has arm’d the visions of our youth. 
Our union by the Head Supreme 
Ts blest: our severance was the dream. 
We who have drunk of blood and tears, 
Know nothing of a mortal’s fears. 
Life is as Death until the strife “ 
In our just cause makes Death as Life.” 


Orso. 
<¢°*Tis madness:!:”’: 


LEONARDO. 
‘‘ Ts it madness ?” 


CAMILLA. 

**Men: 
*Tis Reason, but beyond your ken. 
There lives a light that none can view 
Whose thoughts are brutish :—seen by few, 
The few have therefore light divine : 
Their visions are God’s legions !—sign, 
I give you; for we'stand alone, 
And you are frozen to.the bone. 
Your palsied hands réfuse their swords. 
A sharper edge is in‘ my words, 
A deadlier wound is in my cry. 
Yea, tho’ you slay us, do we die ? 
In forcing us to bear the worst, 
You made of us Immortals first. 
Away ! and trouble not my sight.” 


Chorus ef Cavaliers ; RuDOLFO, RomuALpo, ARNOLDO, and others. 
‘* She moves us with an angel’s might. 
What if his host outnumber ours ? 
“Tis heaven that gives victorious powers.” 
[ They draw their steel. Orso, simulating gratitude for their devotion 
io him, addresses them as to pacify their friendly ardour. 
MICHIELLA to LEONARDO (supplicating). 
‘* Ever my friend! shall 1 appeal 
In vain to see thy flashing steel ?” 
LEONARDO ( finally resolved). 


‘* Traitress! pray, rather, it may rest, 
Or its first home will be thy breast.” 
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Chorus of Bridal Company. 
‘* The flowers from bright Aurora’s head 
We pluck’d to strew a happy bed. 
Shall they be dipp’d in blood ere night ? 
Woe to the nuptials! woe the sight !” 

Rudolfo, Romualdo, Arnoldo, and the others, advance towards 
Camillo. Michiella calls to them encouragingly that it were well for 
the deed to be done by their hands. They bid Camillo to direct their 
lifted swords upon his enemies. Leonardo joins them. Count Orso, 
after a burst of upbraidings, accepts Camillo’s offer of peace, and 
gives his bond to quit the castle. Michiella, gazing savagely at 
Camilla, entreats her for an utterance of her triumphant scorn. She 
assures Camilla that she knows her feelings accurately. 

“ Now you think that I am overwhelmed; that I shall have a 
restless night, and lie, after all my crying’s over, with my hair spread 
out on my pillow, on either side my face, like green moss of a 
withered waterfall: you think you will bestow a little serpent of 
a gift from my stolen treasures to comfort me. You will comfort 
me with a lock of Camillo’s hair, that I may have it on my breast 
to-night, and dream, and wail, and writhe, and curse the air I 
breathe, and clasp the abominable emptiness like a thousand Camillas. 
Speak ! ” 

The dagger is seen gleaming up Michiella’s wrist ; she steps on 
in a bony triangle, faced for mischief: a savage Hunnish woman with 
the hair of a goddess—the figure of a cat taking to its forepaws. 
Close upon Camilla she towers in her whole height, and crying thrice, 
swift as the assassin trebles his blow, “Speak,” to Camilla, who is 
fronting her mildly, she raises her arm, and the stilet flashes into 
Camilla’s bosom. 

‘* Die then, and outrage me no more.” 


Camilla staggers to her husband. Camillo receives her falling. 
Michiella, seized by Leonardo, presents a stiffened shape of vengeance 
with fierce white eyes and dagger aloft. There are many shouts, 
and there is silence. 


“CAMILLA, supported by CAMILLO. * 
‘¢ Tf this is death, it is not hard to bear. 
Your handkerchief drinks up my blood so fast 
It seems to love it. Threads of my own hair 
Are woven init. “Tis the one I cast 
That midnight from my window, when you stood 
Alone, and heaven seem’d to love you so ! 
I did not think to wet it with my blood 
When next I toss’d it to my love below.’ 


> 


CaMIL1o (cherishing her). 
“ Camilla, pity! say you will not die. 
Your voice is like a soul lost in the sky.” 
G 2 
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CAMILLA. 


‘*T know not if my soul has flown; I know 
My body is a weight I cannot raise : 
My voice between them issues, and I go 
Upon a journey of uncounted days. 
Forgetfulness is like a drowning sea ; 
But you are very bright above me still. 
My life I give as it was given to me: 
I enter on a darkness wide and chill.” 


CAMILLO. 


‘*O noble heart! a million fires consume 
The hateful hand that sends you to your doom.’ 


CAMILLA. 
‘There is an end to joy: there is no end 

To striving: therefore, ever let us strive 

In purity that shall the toil befriend, 

And keep our poor mortality alive. 

I hang upon the boundaries like light 

Along the hills when downward goes the day ; 

I feel the silent creeping up of night. 

For you, my husband, lies a flaming way.” 
CAMILLO. 


‘‘T-lose your eyes: I lose your voice: ’tis faint. 
Ah, Christ! see the fall’n eyelids of a saint.” 


CAMILLA. 
‘Our life is but a little holding, lent 
To do a mighty labour: we are one 
With heaven and the stars when it is spent 
To serye God’s aim: else die we with the sun.” 


She sinks. Camillo droops his head above her. 

The house was hushed as at a veritable death-scene. It was more 
like a cathedral service than an operatic pageant. Agostino had 
done his best to put the heart of the creed of his chief into these last 
verses. Rocco’s music floated them in solemn measures, and Vittoria 
had been careful to articulate throughout the sacred monotony so 
that their full meaning should be taken. 

In the printed book of the libretto a chorus of cavaliers, followed 
by one harmless verse of Camilla’s adieux to them, and to her hus- 
band and life, concluded the opera. 

“ Let her stop at that—it’s enough !—and she shall be untouched,” 
said General Pierson to Antonio-Pericles. ‘I have information, as 
you know, that an extremely impudent song is coming.” 

The General saw Wilfrid hanging about the lobby, in flagrant 
disobedience to orders. Rebuking his nephew with a frown, he 
commanded the lieutenant to make his way round to the stage and 
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see that the curtain was dropped according to the printed 
book. 

“Off, mon Dieu! off!” Pericles speeded him ; adding in English, 
“Shall she taste prison-damp, zat voice is killed.” 

The chorus of cavaliers was a lamentation; the key-note being 
despair : ordinary libretto verses. 

Camilla’s eyes unclose. She struggles to be lifted, and, raised on 
Camillo’s arm, she sings, as with the last pulsation of her voice, 
softly resonant in its rich contralto. She pardons Michiella. She 
tells Count Orso that when he has extinguished his appetite for 
dominion he will enjoy an unknown pleasure in the friendship of 
his neighbours. Repeating that her mother lives, and will some day 
kneel by her daughter’s grave—not mournfully, but in beatitude— 
she utters her adieu to all. 

At the moment of her doing so, Montini whispered in Vittoria’s 
ear. She looked up and beheld the downward curl of the curtain. 
There was confusion at the wings: Croats were visible to the 
audience. Carlo Ammiani and Luciano Romara jumped on the 
stage; a dozen of the noble youths of Milan streamed across the 
boards to either wing, and caught the curtain descending. The 
whole house had risen insurgent with cries of “ Vittoria.” The cur- 
tain-ropes were in the hands of the Croats, but Carlo, Luciano, and 
their fellows, held the curtain aloft at arm’s length at each side of her. 
She was seen, and she sang, and the house listened. 

The Italians present, one and all, rose up reverently and murmured 
the refrain. Many of the aristocracy would, doubtless, have preferred 
that this public declaration of the plain enigma should not have rung 
forth to carry them on the popular current; and some might 
have sympathised with the insane grin which distorted the features 
of Antonio-Pericles, when he beheld illusion wantonly destroyed, 
and the opera reduced to be a mere vehicle for a fulmination of 
politics. But the general enthusiasm was too tremendous to permit 
of individual protestations. To sit, when the nation was standing, 
was to be a German. Nor, indeed, was there an Italian in the house 
who would willingly have consented to see Vittoria silenced now 
that she had chosen to defy the Tedeschi from the boards of La 
Scala. The fascination of her voice extended even over the German 
division of the audience. They, with the Italians, said: “Hear 
her! hear her!” The curtain was agitated at the wings, but in the 
centre it was kept above Vittoria’s head by the uplifted arms of the 
twelve young men :— 

‘*T cannot count the years, 
That you will drink, like me, 
The cup of blood and tears, 
Ere she to you appears :— 
Italia, Italia shall be free!” 
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So the great name was out, and its enemies had heard it. 


‘* You dedicate your lives 
To her, and you will be 
The food on which she thrives, 
Till her great day arrives :— 


Italia, Italia shall be free! 


‘*She asks you but for faith ! 
Your faith in her takes she 
As draughts of heaven’s breath, 
Amid defeat and death :-— 


Italia, Italia shall be free!” 


The prima donna was not acting exhaustion when sinking lower 
in Montini’s arms. Her bosom rose and sank quickly, and she gave 
the terminating verse :— 


“*T enter the black boat 
Upon the wide grey sea, 
Where all her set suns float: 
Thence hear my voice remote :— 


Italia, Italia shall be free? ’ 


The curtain dropped. 


Cuarter XXII. 


WILFRID COMES FORWARD. 


An order for the immediate arrest of Vittoria was brought round to 
the stage at the fall of the curtain by Captain Weisspriess, and 
delivered by him on the stage to the officer commanding, a pothered 
lieutenant of Croats, whose first proceeding was dictated by the 
military instinct to get his men in line, and who was utterly devoid 
of any subsequent idea. The thunder of the house on the other side 
of the curtain was enough to disconcert a youngster such as he was; 
nor have the subalterns of Croat regiments a very signal reputation 
for efficiency in the Austrian service. Vittoria stood among her 
supporters apart; pale, and “only very thirsty,” as she told the 
enthusiastic youths who pressed near her, and implored her to have 
no fear. Carlo was on her right hand; Luciano on her left. They 
kept her from going off to her room. Montini was despatched to 
fetch her maid Giacinta with cloak and hood for her mistress. The 
young lieutenant of Croats drew his sword, but hesitated. Weiss- 
priess, Wilfrid, and Major de Pyrmont were at one wing, between 
the Italian gentlemen and the soldiery. The operatic company had 
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fallen into the background, or stood crowding the side places of exit. 
Vittoria’s name was being shouted with that angry, sea-like, horrid 
monotony of iteration which is more suggestive of menacing im- 
patience, and the positive will of the people, than varied, sharp, 
imperative calls. The people had got the lion in their throats. One 
shriek from her would bring them, like a torrent, on the boards, as 
the officers well knew ; and every second’s delay in executing the 
orders of the general added to the difficulty of their position. The 
lieutenant of Croats strode up to Weisspriess and Wilfrid, who were 
discussing a plan of action vehemently; while, amid hubbub and 
argument, De Pyrmont studied Vittoria’s features through his opera- 
glass, with an admirable simple languor. 

Wilfrid turned back to him, and De Pyrmont, without altering the 
level of his glass, said, “ She’s as cool as a lemon-ice. That girl will 
be a mother of heroes. To have volcanic fire and the mastery of her 
nerves at the same time, is something prodigious. She is magni- 
ficent. Take a peep at her. I suspect that the rascal at her right 
elbow is seizing his occasion to plant a trifle or so in her memory— 
the animal! It’s just the moment, and he knows it.” 

De Pyrmont looked at Wilfrid’s face. 

“Have I hit you anywhere accidentally ?” he asked, for the face 
had gone dead-white. 

“ Be my friend, for Heaven’s sake!” was the choking answer. 
“Save her! Get her away! She is an old acquaintance of mine— 
of mine, in England. Do; or I shall have to break my sword.” 

“You know her? and you don’t go over to her?” said De 
Pyrmont. 

«« [—-yes, she knows me.” 

“Then, why not present yourself?” 

“Get her away. Talk Weisspriess down. He is for seizing her 
at all hazards. It’s madness to provoke a conflict. Just listen to 
the house! I may be broken, but save her I will. De Pyrmont, on 
my honour, I will stand by you for ever if you will help me to get 
her away.” 

“To suggest my need in the hour of your own is not a bad notion,” 
said the cool Frenchman. ‘ What plan have you?” 

Wilfrid struck his forehead miserably. 

“Stop Lieutenant Zettlisch. Don’t let him go up to her 
Don’t 

De Pyrmont, beheld in astonishment that a speechlessness such as 
affects condemned wretches in the supreme last minutes of existence, 
had come upon the Englishman. 

“T’m afraid yours is a bad case,” he said ; “and the worst of it 
is, it’s just the case women have no compassion for. Here comes a 
parlementaire from the opposite camp. Let’s hear him.” 
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It was Luciano Romara. He stood before them to request that 
the curtain should be raised. The officers debated together, and deemed 
it prudent to yield consent. 

Luciano stipulated further that the soldiers were to be withdrawn. 

“On one wing, or on both wings?” said Captain Weisspricss, 
twinkling eyes oblique. 

“Out of the house,” said Luciano. 

The officers laughed. 

“You must confess, signor,” said De Pyrmont, affably, “that 
though the drum does issue command to the horse, it scarcely thinks 
of doing so after it has shown its sheep-skinned emptiness. Can you 
suppose that we are likely to run'when we see you empty-handed ? 
These things are matters of calculation.” 

“Tt is for you to calculate correctly,” said Luciano. 

As he spoke, a first surge of the exasperated house broke upon the 
stage and smote the curtain, which burst into white zig-zags, as it 
were a breast stricken with panic. 

Giacinta came running in to her mistress, and cloaked and hooded 
her hurriedly. 

Enamoured, impassioned, Ammiani murmured in Vittoria’s ear: 
“« My own soul!” 

She replied: “ My lover!” 

So their first love-speech was interchanged with Italian simplicity, 
and made a divine circle about them in the storm. 

Luciano returned to his party to inform them that they held the 
key of the emergency. 

“Stick fast,” he said. ‘None of you move. Whoever takes the 
first step takes the false step ; I see that.” 

“We have no arms, Luciano.” 

“We have the people behind us.” 

There was a fiercer tempest in the body of the house, and ona 
sudden silence. Men who had invaded the stage joined the Italian 
guard surrounding Vittoria, telling that the lights had been extin- 
guished ; and then came the muffled uproar of universal confusion. 
Some were for handing her down into the orchestra, and getting 
her out through the general vomitorium, but Carlo and Luciano 
held her firmly by them. The theatre was a raging darkness. The 
stage was barely illumined. “Santa Maria!” cried Giacinta, “how 
dreadful that steel does look in the dark! I wish our sweet boys 
would cry louder.” Her mistress, almost laughing, bade her keep 
close and be still. ‘“ Oh! this must be like being at sea,” the poor 
creature whined, stopping her ears and shutting her eyes. Vittoria 
was in a thick gathering of her defenders; she could just hear that 
a parley was going on between Luciano and the Austrians. Luciano 
made his way back to her. “ Quick,” he said; “nothing cows a 
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mob like darkness. One of these officers tells me he knows you, 
und gives his word of honour-—he’s an Englishman—to conduct 
you out: come.” 

Vittoria placed her hands in Carlo’s one instant. Luciano cleared 
a space for them. She heard a low English voice. 

“You do not recognise me? There is no time to lose. You had 
another name once, and I have had the honour to call you by it.” 

“ Are you an Austrian ?” she exclaimed, and Carlo felt that she 
was shrinking back. 

“T am the Wilfrid Pole whom you knew, I think. You are 
entrusted to my charge; I have sworn to conduct you to the doors 
in safety, whatever it may cost me.” 

Vittoria looked at him mournfully. Her eyes filled with tears. 
“The night is spoiled for me! ”’ she murmured. 

“ Emilia!” 

“That is not my name.” 

“T know you by no other. Have mercy on me. I would do 
anything in the world to serve you.” 

Major de Pyrmont came up to him and touched his arm. He said 
briefly : “ We shall have a collision, to a certainty, unless the people 
hear from one of her set that she is out of the house.” 

Wilfrid requested her to confide her hand to him. 

‘“‘ My hand is engaged,” she said. 

Bowing ceremoniously, Wilfrid passed on, and Vittoria, with Carlo 
and Luciano and her maid Giacinta, followed between files of bayonets 
through the dusky passages, and down stairs into the night air. 

Vittoria spoke in Carlo’s ear: “I have been unkind tohim. I 
had a great affection for him in England.” 

“Thank him ; thank him,” said Carlo. 

She quitted her lover’s side, and went up to Wilfrid, with a shyly 
extended hand. <A carriage was drawn up by the kerbstone; the 
doors of it were open. She had barely made a word intelligible, when 
Major de Pyrmont pointed to some general officers approaching. 
“Get her out of the way while there’s time,” he said in French to 
Luciano. “This is her carriage. Swiftly, gentlemen, or she’s lost.” 

Giacinta read his meaning by signs, and caught her mistress by 
the sleeve, using force. She and Major de Pyrmont placed Vittoria, 
bewildered, in the carriage ; De Pyrmont shut the door, and signalled 
to the coachman. Vittoria thrust her head out for a last look at her 
lover, and beheld. him with the arms of dark-clothed men upon him. 
La Scala was pouring forth its occupants in struggling roaring shoals 
from every door. Her outery returned to her deadened in the rapid 
rolling of the carriage across the lighted Piazza. Giacinta had to 
hold her down with all her might. Great clamour was for one 
moment heard by them, and then a rushing voicelessness. Giacinta 
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screamed to the coachman till she was exhausted. Vittoria sank 
shuddering on the lap of her maid, hiding her face that she might 
plunge out of recollection. The lightnings shot across her brain, but 

wrote no legible thing ; the scenes of the opera lost their outlines as 
in a white hes it of fire. She tried to weep, and vainly asked her 
heart for tears, that this dry dreadful blind misery of mere sensation 
might be washed out of her, and leave her mind clear to grapple 
with evil; and then, as the lurid breaks come in a storm-driven 
night sky, she had the picture of her lover in the hands of enemies, 
and of Wilfrid in the white uniform; the torment of her living 
passion, the mockery of her passion bygone. Recollection, when it 
came back, overwhelmed her; she swayed from recollection to oblivion, 
and was like a caged wild thing. Giacinta had to be as a mother 
with her. The poor trembling girl, who had begun to perceive that 
the carriage was bearing them to some unknown destination, tore 
open the baie of her corset and drew her mistress’s head against 
the full warmth of her bosom, rocked her, and moaned over her, 
mixing comfort and lamentation in one offering, and so contrived to 
draw the tears out from her,—a storm of tears ; not fitfully hysterical, 
but tears that poured a black veil over the eyeballs and fell steadily 
streaming. Once subdued by the weakness, Vittoria’s nature melted ; 
she shook piteously with weeping; she remembered Laura’s words, 
and thought of what she had done, in terror and remorse, and tried 
to ask if the people would be fighting now, but could not. Laura 
seemed to stand before her like a Fury stretching her finger towards 
the dear brave men whom she had hurled upon the bayonets and the 
guns. It was an anguish unendurable. Giacinta was compelled to 
let her cry, and had to reflect upon their present situation unaided. 
They had passed the city-gates. Voices on the coachman’s box had 
given German pass-words. She would have screamed then had not 
the carriage seemed to her a sanctuary from such creatures as foreign 
soldiers, white-coats; so she cowered on. They were in the starry 
open country, on the high-road between the vine-hung mulberry 
trees. She held the precious head of her mistress, praying the 
saints that strength would soon come to her to talk of their plight, 
or chatter a little comfortingly, at least; and but for the singular 
sweetness which it shot thrilling to her woman’s heart, she oud 
have been fretted when Vittoria, lion one long-drawn wavering sob, 


turned her lips to the bared warm breast, and put a little Line upon 
it, and slept. 


Grorck MEREDITH. 








RELIGIOUS LIFE IN SCOTLAND. 


Or late various aspects of religious life in Scotland have attracted 
a large amount of attention. It has been asked with surprise how 
u people who bravely struggled for religious liberty, who resisted 
successfully dictation in religious belief, and who have been distin- 
guished by their attachment to the Bible, can be so blindly warped 
to exploded dogmas, and so despotic in forcing their opinions on 
others. To understand aright this apparent anomaly, and accurately 
to estimate the position of the people, it is necessary to look into their 
system of religious training, the very essence of which is that 
children must be “brought up” in the faith of their fathers, and 
that their “dear-bought liberties” —doctrines, forms of worship, 
and church organisation -— are perfect, and must be rigorously 
maintained. 

The Scotch are characterised as priest-ridden and bigoted. This 
is true only in a sense, and that not the sense usually accepted. 
Through their training, they are helplessly ignorant of the opinions 
and rights of others, and unconsciously under clerical influence. 
The ordeal through which the vast majority in Scotland have passed 
has somewhat perverted their nature, and so narrowed their vision 
that it seems to them the height of charity to make all men even 
as they are—servile, prejudiced, and intolerant. At the very 
earliest stage the process of mental subjugation begins. ‘“ The 
Catechism,” “the minister,’ “the Church,” are the word-charms 
which mect them on the threshold of existence, and before which they 
are taught to bow. Children are born and baptised, in one form 
or another, into the Church. As soon as they can articulate, the 
dry doctrines and dogmatic affirmations of the Shorter Catechism are 
poured into their minds as water is poured into a bucket. If they 
are teachable, and possess a retentive memory, the process is compara- 
tively easy. It is not always so; in general, and not unnaturally, 
it is a hard and disagreeable task. Children, even of tender years, 
are compelled, under the terror of the rod or solitary confinement in 
the school-room, which becomes for the occasion a prison-house, to 
commit to memory answers to questions the most solemn and 
abstruse. They have to repeat, no matter how glibly, if only the 
words are remembered, such answers as the following :— 

“The decrees of God are his eternal purpose, according to the 
counsel of his will, whereby, for his own glory, he had fore-ordained 
whatsover comes to pass.” 

“The sinfulness of that estate whereinto man fell, consists in the 
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guilt. of Adam’s first sin, the want of original righteousness, and 
the corruption of his whole nature, which is commonly called 
original sin.” 

“The Sabbath is to be sanctified by a holy resting all that day, 
even from such worldly employments and recreations as are lawful 
on other days; and spending the whole time in the public and 
private exercises of God’s worship, except so much as is to be taken 
up in the works of necessity and mercy.” 

The folly of burdening the minds of children with such replies, 
the very words of which they are incapable of comprehending,—the 
moral effect, when they come to understand and reflect, of teaching 
these difficult and disputed doctrines with all the authority of the 
Word of God, “the on/y rule to direct us,” as the second question 
of the Catechism declares, must be manifest to every thoughtful 
and unbiassed on-looker. The devout Scotchman who has passed 
through the experience, and become habituated to the yoke, sees 
nothing in it but the faithful discharge of a stern duty. It 
matters not that the process is felt to be a punishment rather than a 
pleasure, and that it comes to be associated in the youthful mind 
with all that is aimless and unlovely. In the majority of cases 
‘it serves its end; cardinal doctrines are implanted, and the youthful 
mind is safely, if painfully, shaped into the orthodox mould. Little 
effort is made to give the learners any intelligent conception of the 
words they repeat; it is seen to be hopeless, or regarded as a 
secondary consideration. The chief aim is to get the words firmly 
fixed in the memory as a basis of subsequent action; and the boy 
who excels most in this parrot-work is pronounced the “ best scholar,” 
and rewarded accordingly. The rivalry here is not in the amount 
of useful knowledge acquired, but in the number of words and 
sentences that can be remembered. Children are not taught cer- 
tain elementary truths, or familiarised with the simplest and most 
obvious requirements of religion; they are made the receptacles of 
an elaborate and complicated system of theology. 

Those who have passed through the dreary ordeal, and have been 
enabled to look back on it with some degree of enlightenment, can 
only think of the protracted punishment, and the time worse than 
lost, with repugnance and regret. To them the school—at least in 
respect to religious instruction, which above all others should have 
been a “way of pleasantness””—has no endearing associations ; and 
happy are they if some kind hand tried to guide them into the path 
of goodness, and some loving voice sought to unfold to them the 
beauty of truth. 

This is the “religious element” in education so fiercely contended 
for in Scotland, and to maintain which the clergy have successfully 
opposed all efforts to introduce a system more in harmony with the 
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spirit of the age and the requirements of the people. To maintain 
a monopoly in laying “the foundations of belief,’ and make sure 
that theological dogmas are taught in a sufficiently authoritative 
and orthodox way, they have rejected every proposal which would 
have tended to secure for all classes a sound general education, to 
remove invidious sectarian distinctions, and to place schools under 
a fairly constituted and representative management. It is hopeful 
to find that some ministers see the folly of this course, and are not 
afraid to give expression to their convictions. Before the Royal 
Commissioners for Education, the Rev. Dr. James Taylor, of Glasgow, 
stated, “that it forms no part of the duty of a Church, as constituted 
by scriptural authority, to take charge of the secular instruction of 
the community; that if this is claimed by the Church as a right, 
it is nothing but priestcraft; and if it is considered a duty, there 
is no warrant for it in the Bible.” Speaking on this subject several 
years ago, the Rey. Dr. Lee, of Edinburgh, said, “ Education by 
the Church means nothing but education by the clergy; education 
controlled and directed by them according to their peculiar and 
professional views and feelings. Is the propriety of this self-evident ? 
Do the people desire it? Are they prepared to submit to it?” 
“The clergyman,” he continues, “is not religion, nor is religion the 
clergyman. He is not necessarily the impersonation or expression 
of true Christianity. He may be rather the impersonation of narrow- 
mindedness, intolerance, bigotry, sectarianism. This is no bare 
possibility. The largest charity must admit that it has been often 
realised.” Remarking that “under ecclesiastical management the 
schoolmaster is just the minister with modifications ; that the value 
of the school is its tendency to serve as a seminarium ecclesiv, a 
feeder for the church or chapel,” he adds most truly that “national 
education is a national business,” and that its superintendence or 
direction “will never be well or satisfactorily done till all classes 
take a hearty interest in it; and that they never will do till they 
are all admitted to co-operate actively in the work.” If legislators 
are to deal with the question of education, it would be well for 
them to look narrowly into the obstructive policy which has been 
so long pursued, and inquire how far it is the work of the people 
or only of a narrow and self-interested few. The instruction of the 
young has been too long under ecclesiastical control. A system 
which aims chiefly at producing theological machines cannot much 
longer exist. Essentially bad in itself, carried into the present time, 
with its new lights and requirements, it is glaringly out of place 
and utterly inadequate. Something more in accordance with modern 
progress and true Christian liberty is demanded. To allow the 
Bible to be read at schools, and leave the young, as their minds 
attain maturity, with such parental guidance as may be given, to 
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educe their own conclusions as to doctrines, churches, and forms of 
worship, would surely be a wiser and better way. 

The dogmatic instruction and clerical control are not confined to 
the school-room. Too often the school-training is followed up by a 
home-training equally objectionable and injurious. Whatever other 
branches of instruction are neglected, in “ well-ordered”’ families the 
religious machine-work is sternly carried on. I would not be under- 
stood to say one word against the parent’s right to educate his children 
as he thinks fit, far less to discourage religious home-instruction ; my 
complaint is, that the training is so often purely and perniciously 
theological. The plain truth is, that to make children religious by 
teaching them certain dogmas and practices has come to be the leading 
idea; and that compulsion is regarded as the necessary and natural 
resort in accomplishing this end. With how many in Scotland has 
it been the bitter experience! Prayer by compulsion—children even 
terrified by coarse threats into repeating their “ good words ;” reading 
by compulsion—dreary books in divinity, or dull missionary records ; 
Sabbath observance by compulsion—whole days spent in church- 
going, enforced catechism and verse learning, and the aforesaid 
reading ;—is it strange that the mind is cramped, the sympathies 
blunted, and the whole being vitiated ? 

The out-come of a training thus commenced and carried on may 
be easily foreseen. Too many, as soon as the opportunity comes, 
revolt from its severities into open profligacy; a few cast off its 
influence, and adopt opinions in accordance with their own in- 
quiries. A very limited number openly avow themselves sceptical ; 
and the vast majority become mere ecclesiastical implements, or sink 
into a lifeless formalism. There are also those, and happily they are 
not few, who rise above the gloomy influences which surround them, 
wnd whose genuine piety and unimpeachable virtue, whose deeds of 
charity and devotion to all that is good and noble, are felt as a vital 
power among the people. 

The second great stage in the religious life of the vast majority of 
whom I have spoken is when they have formally to “ join the Church.” 
In most cases the step is no matter of individual choice or decision. 
They have been rigidly taught that this must be done at a given 
period ; it is what their parents did and what their neighbours do ; and 
having reached the mature age of eighteen or twenty, they too must 
become ‘ communicants,” or bear the brand of an odious singularity. 
The point of denominational attachment is settled by hereditary 
descent ; sometimes, it may be, by private friendship or preference 
for a minister; rarely is it even a consideration of creed or form of 
Church government. The young man gets his Confession of Faith, 
grinds up in the questions and answers of some “ Guide to the Com- 
imunion Table,” and having done so, feels fully equipped to face the 
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minister. It is not a trying ordeal. Ile reads a portion of that book 
which teaches that religion is a thing of the heart, and profession the 
public avowal of a living faith ; he answers a few questions from his 
stereotyped Guide Book ; with a score of others he bows his head, 
signifying in this wholesale way “the great change” he has under- 
gone; and he is thereupon pronounced worthy to join in that solemn 
service which his Bible says is only acceptable to God as the expres- 
sion of a spiritual communion with a risen and personally realised 
tedeemer. 

The Sacramental season, with its fasts, its sermons long and nume- 
rous, and its faces ditto, comes on. The communicants, new and old, 
meet around the tables. The minister addresses them in a tone and 
form peculiar to the occasion. He declares that personal conversion 
and a holy life are necessary to worthy acceptance of “ the elements,” 
and in words of burning terror warns the unprepared of their danger. 
It matters not that by the very act of admission he has labelled them 
all worthy recipients, or that he knows full well many of them should 
not be there. It is not expected that they will now publicly rise 
from the tables ; and were any honest worshipper, who doubted his 
own fitness, to do so, no one would be more shocked and surprised, or 
more ready to quell the budding fears, than the officiating clergyman. 
Although the ceremony has been gone through many thousand times, 
very seldom, if ever, has it been followed by action in this way. At 
first, some who have a glimmering that all is not right within shrink 
from the responsibility they incur; but as the application is repeated, 
and they see others no better than themselves at ease, they become 
hardened and indifferent. But to all this the chief actor is blind. 
Having unburdened his conscience, the minister bids “the beloved” 
come and partake of the feast prepared for them. They do so reve- 
rently ; the ceremony is over ; the assembly breaks up ; and there is 
a manifest feeling of relief. The people seem to think they have 
atoned by one week’s services for six months’ transgressions ; and can 
(in the language of the pulpit) “ go down to the world” to eat, drink, 
and make merry till the sacred season comes round again. 

I would not be uncharitable ; there are many earnest and devout 
worshippers; I speak not of individuals as such; it is of a system 
alike in its nature and tendency to be condemned. It seeks to make 
man religious by rules and regulations, not by affecting the heart and 
cultivating the spiritual nature. It is all forms, externalities—a mere 
worldly organisation and show. And what are the results? Some 
we have already seen, but they are subtle and varied. Independence 
of thought and individuality of character are crushed. Oneness of 
belief, or seeming oneness, is deemed the highest attamment of Church 
members ; diversity is dreaded and condemned ; and it is sought to 
reduce all to one dead level of uniformity. Spiritual development is 
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impossible. So long as men remain under the influence of the system, 
there is an effectual barrier to inquiry, free thought, and true spiritual 
enlightenment. Any one who strikes out of the beaten path is a 
heretic, and whatever questions the infallibility of established usages 
is a damnable heresy. Men go through the mill and come out what 
we see—ignorant, narrow-minded, and full of all uncharitableness. 
The Bible speaks of a “law of liberty;” this system knows only a 
law of bondage. The Bible demands a service of the heart ; the system 
is satisfied with dead formalism, and fosters a systematic hypocrisy. It 
is no exaggeration to say that there are thousands who go through 
the formalities of sermon hearing, fast keeping, and sacramental 
attendance, who are totally destitute of religious faith, and whose 
intellects reject or have never comprehended the doctrines of the 
Church. And what is worse, the religious teachers know this, and 
practically sanction it by their silence. Religious systems are not to 
be judged by the moral conduct of those who may have been instructed 
in them ; but it is a fact which cannot be ignored that all over Scot- 
land, especially in those districts where the instruction is most rigid 
and the clerical control most direct, drunkenness and illegitimacy 
fearfully abound. 

That there is some fatal defect in the system or mode of training, 
the religious life and social condition of the people too plainly show. 
Some revivifying agency is needed if religion is to remain a living 
power in the country. The “Revival movement,” which lately 
spread. with contagious rapidity over Scotland, and so speedily 
disappeared, signally failed to produce any general or permanent 
effect. It was a rebound from the formalism and corruption of the 
Church into an extreme equally at variance with spiritual indepen- 
dence and intelligent religious belief. Shallow, and in most cases 
lamentably ignorant, its leaders appealed to the passions, and sought 
to rouse men into action by painting, in a style too coarsely familiar 
for more minute definition here, the joys of heaven and the horrors 
of hell. For a time it was effective. Whole communities were 
moved to immediate confession of guilt and to expressions of repent- 
ance which were at once accepted as evidence of genuine conversion. 
The process went on till the preachers took their departure or the 
excitement wore off, and the multitudes, as a hundred to one, returned 
to their former ways, too often hardened and disgusted by the hollow 
show in which they had taken part. The leaders aimed too exclu- 
sively at “awakening,” and were too ready to accept mere emotional 
manifestations ; they failed to see the importance and rarely possessed 
the capacity of imparting solid instruction. They did not teach that 
only as man is brought into harmony with God is he truly religious ; 
that only as his whole faculties are cultivated and developed is he 
fulfilling his destiny ; that in being, not merely in saying and doing, 
consists practical goodness. It was not sought to return to the 
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freeedom, purity, and clear-sighted simplicity of New Testament 
Christianity. 

Within the past few years there has grown up in Scotland, in 
defiance of hide-bound system and strongly repressive measures, a 
well-marked spirit of inquiry and independent action. This spirit 
is to be seen more or less among all classes, but especially in literary 
circles and in the newspaper press. Perhaps the latter fact may 
account for a leading “revival” preacher having, in a description 
of the Last Day, included among the harlots and sabbath-breakers 
coming up to judgment, “clouds of editors!” The band of earnest 
inquirers is still small and ill-defined, yet it is strong enough and 
numerous enough to make its voice heard and its influence felt. 
All honour is due to those ministers who have lately declared so 
emphatically for the good old law of liberty; the bitterness and 
bigotry with which the honest avowal of their deliberate convictions 
has been received show what they have to contend against. One of 
their most recent censors charitably accuses them of wishing to 
“blot out” the Fourth Commandment, because they do not like 
it, and actually says that “the man who would delete the Sabbath 
[Ais austere and hypocritical Sabbath] from the calendar of the 
world (!), has no business to be in the world.” But it ought to be 
known that these men have, in no small degree, been forced to the 
position they occupy by the gradual growth of enlightenment among 
the laity. Clerical influence has been perceptibly declining. With 
the thoughtful, Sabbath observance has ceased to be a fruitless and 
unnecessary struggle to comply with Judaic severities. Mere church- 
going and ceremonialism are not regarded as the essence of piety. 
Freedom in forms of worship is felt to be an individual right. 
Catechisms and confessions are not held to sum up and exhaust all 
wisdom, human and divine. The Church has been losing its hold 
on the intelligence of the few; and, lacking, as it has long done, the 
active sympathy of the many, there has arisen the danger of a total 
estrangement of the people. Perceiving this, and conscious of kindred 
feelings in themselves, some ministers have been prompted to inquiry ; 
they have locked into the creeds and into the Bible, and seeing more 
or less clearly what is required, they have boldly taken their stand 
as the exponents and leaders of free thought and progressive action. 
The majority still cling to their traditions, and their desperate efforts 
to gag or subdue the onward movement only tend to strengthen 
latent convictions and give precision to half-formed opinions. The 
spirit of inquiry is growing, and will grow, though with fatal dimness 
of vision many of the clergy fail to perceive it. Unquestionably a 
power is at work which will break the shackles of bigotry and revo- 
lutionise the ecclesiastical system of Scotland, which will vitalise the 
religious life of the people and enable them to assert their spiritual 
independence. ; H. G. Rew. 

VOL. V. H 
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Tr has often been alleged that Americans are particularly susceptible . 
to the influence of aristocracies; but it is doubtful if they have ever 
given more grounds for this charge than their English cousins have 
_of late for the more serious one of yielding an eager deference to the 
American mob. <And of this no instance has been more painful to 
those who represent the American people, as distinguished from the 
mob, than the loud and almost universal applause which was returned 
over the Atlantic in response to President Johnson’s veto of the 
measures passed by Congress for the protection of those negroes 
whom, having used in the late war for their own purposes, it is now 
called upon to cast back to the unrestricted control of the very men 
they helped to subjugate, and whose wrath they have incurred 
by their devotion to the Federal cause. The plaudits of educated 
Englishmen are mingled with those of the mobs of New York 
and Washington, which, driven into their dens and holes under the 
administration of President Lincoln, have emerged at the call of 
his successor to pursue again their congenial occupation of sacking the 
homes of negroes and assaulting the negroes’ friends ; they are mingled 
also with the brutal yells of all the Fenians in the United States. 
The sober verdicts of State Legislatures, the earnest protest of the 
Emersons, the Longfellows, the Lowells, are unheard amid the noisy 
brayings of a .party which does not comprise in its ranks a single 
literary, nor even an educated man—unless it be Mr. Bancroft. 
What must be the inevitable result of the policy, should it succeed, 
to which the President is thus hounded on by men who should know 
better? Setting aside for a moment the great wrong against the 
negro which it contemplates, let thoughtful Englishmen consider the 
circumstances under which this conflict is taking place. Out of a 
half century of bitter agitation, culminating in a fearful war, we 
have arrived at this crisis. If there is any one thing that this dreary 
experience has made certain, it is that there can be no internal peace, 
and consequently no real advancement in America so long as there 
is a negro-agitation in it. Another certain thing is, that there must 
and will be such an agitation in it so long as the negro is deprived of 
the rights and immunities awarded to the lowest and most ignorant 
of all other races. The principles of ‘human equality, announced in 
the Declaration of Independence, have passed into the conscience 
of the Northern people. The fiend that has harried the American 
Republic for generations is the conviction that there was in it one 
great violation of every sacred law upon which it had been estab- 
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lished and defended. And thus the chain which was around the 
negro’s neck was gradually fastened about that of the nation, and of 
every man in the nation. Under the long and angry agitation every 
other interest has been, as it were, in atrophy. Literature and Art 
have been neglected. We have had no definable foreign policy, and no 
political economy. Appeals from foreign nations to America on the 
subject of Free Trade, International Copyright, and other subjects of 
importance, have fallen upon the ears of a people so long preoccupied 
with the one all-absorbing agitation, as to have only a rudimentary 
knowledge of, or interest in, any other question. For one generation 
the American Congress has never given a single day to the discussion 
of Free Trade. One great maelstrém has been in the centre of the 
nation, sucking into itself everything and everybody. And now, 
after the tremendous effort, with its fearful sacrifices, which the 
American people have made to deliver themselves and their country 
from this horrible curse, and just as they were rejoicing in the 
prospect of peaceful seas, a reckless and ignorant man makes a 
violent effort to hurl them back again into the turmoil, danger, and 
internecine fury of the past,—to strike out every result of the con- 
flict except the half-million graves and the heavy debt—and people of 
our own blood and language are found cheering him on to the fright- 
ful patricide ! 

So far as their immediate cause is concerned the American oppo- 
nents of the President have no interest in wishing English opinion 
to be other than it is. English opinion has ceased to be, except 
indirectly, of importance. The fact that every man and every 
newspaper in Europe which opposed President Lincoln’s defence of 
the Union is upholding President Johnson’s policy for its reconstruc- 
tion has materially helped the Congress. The “ Radicals” have not 
failed to reprint and circulate the sentiments of the Times, the 
Telegraph, the Standard, and of other journals, whose Confederate 
sympathies in the late war were well known, with marked effect. The 
voices of those men whose influence is of direct importance in America 
have been distinctly and unanimously given in favour of Congress. 
Therefore, if I again draw attention to the errors, as I conceive, which 
are prevailing in England concerning the struggle in America, it is 
certainly not in the interest of any party; but it is with an eye to 
the fiture, and to save from crumbling away what remains of any 
common ground upon which the controlling minds of England and 
America can hereafter stand. When President Johnson, and the 
monster which through his ignorance is striving to recover from its 
wounds and again devastate the country, have been crushed, there 
will, I fear, be left enough of alienation between the two countries ; 
it really seems a gratuitous addition to it that any Englishman 
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should, in common with the basest elements of American politics 
and society, hail every effort made to return us to that chaos of crime 
and dissension from which we have with such difficulty and after such 
sad losses emerged. 

I do not propose to discuss here the pluck of the President, nor 
his taste, nor to speculate on the probabilities of his success or 
of the success of Congress, but to consider this previous question— 
Which is right ? 

To simplify this question let me observe here that the question 
between the President and Congress is an eminently practical one. 
That slavery might better have been reformed than abolished, as 
Mr. Carlyle held, is an intelligible position; that it would have 
been better to have permitted the South to establish a separate Con- 
federacy is a position for which there was much to be said; that the 
admission of ignorant masses to the franchise is a political error is a 
view maintained by many in the United States, and particularly 
among those termed “radicals.” But we are called in America to 
act under fixed conditions whether they be the best or not. If there 
were any advantages in slavery they at least have irrecoverably gone, 
whatever evils of it may remain; the question of a separate con- 
federacy exists no longer; nor is there at present an opportunity 
of restricting suffrage to those fitted for it. From this point I 
propose to follow step by step the President’s own defence of his 
policy and position as laid by him before the English people in the 
American correspondence of the Times, and published in that paper 
May 1. 

1. The President says of the late civil war :—“ It was the renewal 
of an old conflict. The two sections were ready to go to war before the 
rebellion broke out—the one to preserve slavery, the other to destroy 
it.” This, so far as the President’s opinion goes, settles the question 
as to whether slavery was the cause of the war. “Each side,” he 
continues, ‘was willing to sacrifice the Government in order to gain 
its object. The South struck first ; the rebellion was subdued at the 
Southern end of the line, and now it is swinging round to the other 
line.” Setting aside the notable fact of a President elected exclu- 
sively by Republican votes, putting anti-slavery men on the same _ 
level with those who plunged the country into civil war for the sake 
of slavery, what is the ground upon which he accuses the two-thirds 
majorities in Congress of rebellion? Rebellion means the nullifica- 
tion of some law; what law has Congress disregarded? Is it 
rebellion to refuse to admit the representatives of the eleven States 
lately in rebellion? The Constitution says :—‘ Each House shall be 
the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own 
members.” Is it rebellion to pass over the President’s veto against a 
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measure which he deems unconstitutional? The President is not the 
judge of the constitutionality of a measure. Even the Supreme 
Court can only decide indirectly on the constitutionality of a law, 
that is, upon a special case that may arise under it. With regard to 
the Civil Rights Bill, which is simply the practical interference of the 
Federal Government with States which have laws whose action would 
set aside the rights it has conferred upon negroes, to the extent only of 
protecting those rights, the President vetoed it on the ground that it 
violated the constitutional rights of those States to define their own 
terms of citizenship, and to deal each as it pleased with its inhabitants. 
This position may easily be proved untenable even under the Constitu- 
tion as it was before the recent amendment was incorporated into it ; 
but the new Article (XIII.), whose adoption President Johnson him- 
self has formally announced, after emancipating all the slaves in 
America, makes it the duty of “Congress” “to enforce this Article 
by appropriate legislation.” By what right can Congress transfer 
this, its plain constitutional duty, to the local courts and laws of 
States controlled by ex-slaveholders ? Under any theory of States- 
rights whatever, it is undeniable that the nation has decided by the 
solemn act of a change in its organic law to protect the negro from 
the wrongs which the unchanged slave codes of the South would still 
inflict upon him, and itself from the danger of finding that it has 
abolished only the name and not the fact of the institution from 
which it has suffered so much. “ But,” says the correspondent of the 
Times, “the President distinguished between the principle on which 
the bill is professedly based, and the bill itself; the former he was 
anxious to see carried out, but the means proposed he considered 
objectionable and hazardous.” The President objected both to the 
Freedmen’s Bureau Bill and to the Civil Rights Bill that they were 
based upon the right of the Central Power to interfere with the 
domestic affairs of States. The expression, then, of an anxiety to 
see the principle carried out, coupled with his objection to the means 
proposed, can only mean that the President would like to see the 
negroes protected, but is opposed to any interference on the part of 
Congress for that end. But either Congress or the States must secure 
_ the civil rights of negroes if they are to be secured at all. If the 
President could point out a State where the laws do not discriminate 
unjustly against persons of colour, he would but name a spot to 
which, by its own terms, the Civil Rights Bill has no application 
whatever. If the expression ascribed to him means anything, it 
means that he is in favour of a principle, but opposed to the only 
possible means of carrying it out. If he thinks there is another way, 
surely in his veto he might have suggested it. 

In 1862 Congress passed and President Lincoln signed a law 
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fixing a certain oath of loyalty to be administered to every official 
who should thereafter act in any of the rebellious States before he 
should be admitted to office. Congress, after twice demanding of the 
Executive whether this oath had been taken by the various officers 
appointed by the President to act in the South was, after an irregular 
delay of several months, recently informed by the President that he 
had not been able to find men in the South who could take the oath, 
and had consequently disregarded it. This is the magistrate who 
charges the North with rebellion. It is the first case of admitted 
violation of a law of the United States by the Executive, whose first 
oath is that he will execute the laws of the country. 

2. The President says :—“They [i.c., his opponents in Congress] 
know nothing practically of the real state of the South. The very 
man who has drawn up the Civil Rights Bill—what are his means of 
judging? I left him in the Senate and went out to Tennessee, and 
bore my share of the troubles. He stopped at home, and now 
endeavours to make his theories square into the events of the war, 
and legislate on ideas which he has never put to the test.” These 
words recall some incidents in Mr. Johnson’s life worth mentioning, 
and that are to his credit. When he left the Senate and went out to 
Tennessee, after his manly speech against secession, and before 
hostilities had begun, Mr. Johnson journeyed by train through the 
State of Virginia. When that train stopped for a few moments at a 
town appropriately named Lynchburg, a number of residents entered 
and dragged him from the carriage by his nose; they knocked him 
down, kicked him, spat in his face, and at length dragged him to a 
tree, amid the cheering of a large crowd; and had proceeded toward 
hanging him so far as to place a halter around his neck, when some 
old man raised his voice, and said that his (Johnson’s) own neighbours 
at Greenville, Tennessee, had, as the speaker had been informed, made 
arrangements to hang their senator on his arrival, and that as Vir- 
ginians had no right to deprive them of that privilege, they had best 
permit him to go on. So Mr, Johnson was put in the train again. 
Arriving at home, he was put to flight; his son was killed ; his 
daughter died through distress and privation. Whilst he was in 
Tennessee he seemed to have views remarkably like those of the men 
who, he now says, know nothing about the South. His severities 
against rebels were greater than those of any other military governor 
appointed by Mr. Lincoln. But what were his views of the relations 
between whites and blacks? In his speech proclaiming the freedom 
of the negroes in Tennessee he denounced “ the corrupt and damnable 
aristocracy” of the South which had made the negroes the victims of 
their lust, and cried :—* Coloured men of Tennessee! this, too, shall 
cease. Your wives and daughters shall no longer be dragged into 
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a concubinage compared to which polygamy is a virtue, to satisfy the 
brutal lusts of slaveholders and overseers.”’ With equal vigour did 
he describe the other wrongs of the negroes. Nor did he seem then 
to have concluded from his own and their experience that rebels and 
slaveholders were the proper persons to control States. “I speak 
now,” he cried, “as one who feels the world his country, and all 
who love equal rights his friends. I speak, too, as a citizen of 
Tennessee. . . . Loyal men, white or black, shall alone control her 
destinies.” The superior knowledge of the South which Mr. Johnson 
boasts—which has made him willing to trust the negroes entirely to 
those whom he denounced as “ corrupt and damnable; ” and the States 
to whites only, and those whites who cannot take the oath of loyalty— 
must have been obtained since he left the South and came to Wash- 
ington. His last utterance in the South is that quoted above. That 
those who pulled his nose, and were ready to hang him, now fawn at 
his feet may argue to him a change of heart in them; to others it 
may appear connected with the change in his official position. But 
if there is any change of feeling in the South toward the negroes who 
aided in its subjugation, might we not reasonably expect to see it 
expressed in mild and just laws? The Southern States have met in 
Conventions and deliberately readjusted their codes, and yet in but 
one of them is the negro able to testify in a court against a white 
man, in none is he able to purchase land, in none is he permitted 
to have schools, in none can he move about at will from one place to 
another. 

Whilst President Johnson, for the sake of his war with Congress, 
declares the rebellion in the South over, he, for the sake of some 
other interest, takes. care to occupy the Southern States with 150,000 
troops. Over these troops there are commanders, and under them 
agents, all maintained there by the President, as Commander-in-Chief 
of the army. The leading commanders in the South are Generals 
Thomas, Grierson, Saxton, Fiske, Terry, and Howard. The authority 
of these generals extends over the entire eleven States. Now, these 
menand their subordinates have every one been carefully examined and 
cross-examined as to the present feeling in the South, and they have, 
without exception, declared their belief that the Southern States are at 
heart as disloyal as ever to the Union ; that their animosity towards 
the negro is extreme ; and that were the Federal troops withdrawn 
they have no doubt that every negro and every Unionist would be 
slain or forced to fly. Of those who testify thus, not one has ever 
been associated with abolitionism. The one who has the largest 
command, and who testifies most strongly—General Thomas—is a 
native and citizen of Virginia. General Lee and Mr. Stephens, of 
the late Confederacy, have: frankly admitted before the Reconstruc- 
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tion Committee, that they and, as they believe, the Southern people, 
still hold to the right of Secession, and that they would prefer being 
kept out of Congress to surrendering the right of whites to the 
absolute control of blacks. Unless the President has some facts with 
which to upset these, he has no case at all. So far as he has stated 
any, it confirms the grounds upon which Congress still refuses an 
implicit trust. In his conversation with the Times’ correspondent, 
he declares that those who are urging negro-enfranchisement are 
“ going the way for a conflict of races.” The plain meaning of this 
—and the President has frequently repeated it+—is, that if the 
United States should enfranchise negroes by law, the whites would 
prevent their voting by force. But if they would rebel against a law 
enfranchising negroes, why may they not annul the law emancipating 
them, if they ever obtain the power to do so? ‘To take away the 
negroes’ rights for fear that those rights may be attacked is like 
depriving a man of his property in order to secure him against 
robbers. Not only the conflict of races, but many another conflict 
known to society—as that between robbers and robbed, murderers 
and murdered—might be avoided by placing the former helpless at 
the feet of the latter. But as Congress has sworn to support a con- 
stitution which commands it to “ guarantee to every State a republican 
form of government,” to “ provide for the general welfare,” and to 
enforce negro-emancipation “by appropriate legislation,” it can 
hardly be expected to relinquish at once, entirely and for ever, its 
authority over the Southern States. 

3. The next point made by the President is this:— The very 
thing which we said these Southern States could never do, which we 
fought them four years to prevent them doing, these men affirm that 
they have actually done—namely, been out of the Union.” To this 
it may be proper to say, first of all, that the various opinions held by 
Republicans upon the technical condition of States whose Legislatures 
and Courts united in rebelling against the Union have nothing what- 
ever to do with that practical conviction in which they agree 
that it would be wrong to restore the Southern ‘States at this time to 
their old power in the Union. Their action is based upon considera- 
tions of public danger. And for the President who is himself 
occupying eleven States with troops to talk of their being equals 
in the Union with the other States, into none of which he would 
dare to send a regiment any more than he would to quarter one 
in.Hyde Park, is too absurd to require further comment. Equally 
absurd is it to speak of States being regarded as out of the Union 
because they are not admitted to full power. Their disabilities 
are proofs that they are much less “out of the Union’ than other 
States. It is a mere trick of words. New York is as much more 
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independent of the Union than any of the eleven States excluded 
from Congress, as a man under ordinary circumstances is more in- 
dependent than a prisoner. 

4. “The Southern States,” says the President, “are ready to come 
back upon our terms, take loyal oaths, and acknowledge their 
allegiance, but these men say they shall not.” It is hard in reading 
this not to suspect the President of being a deep humourist. If 
to-morrow morning it were to be read throughout Great Britain 
as an official statement that Stevens, Mitchell, and all the Fenians 
had tendered to Her Majesty their oaths of loyalty and allegiance, 
and their promises of future quietness, on the sole condition that 
Stephens should be Prime Minister, Mitchell Foreign Secretary, and 
the other offices filled by O’Mahoney, Sweeny, and other distinguished 
Fenians, it would not excite a sensation very different from that 
with which loyal Americans will read this declaration of the Presi- 
dent’s on behalf of the Southern States. Mark the generosity of 
those States! They kindly consent to send 110 men to the fine marble 
capitol at Washington, each of whom is to be paid £600 per annum 
and their travelling expenses, out of the Treasury of the United 
States. They not only consent to enter themselves, but to relieve 
the Southern negroes of the trouble of representing themselves, 
and furnish them with eighteen white representatives without even 
calling on them to express an opinion as to whether they—the 
negroes—will be represented or misrepresented by them. Nay, so 
unlimited is this fraternal feeling, that they propose thus, by re- 
lieving four millions of loyal blacks of their own representation to 
have a force sufficient, with friends already in Congress, to relieve 
their victors of the necessity of governing the country any longer! 
A new kind of returning prodigals these, whom America is 
invoked to receive with best robe and fatted negro; prodigals who, 
having wasted their portions, come with demands to rule in the 
paternal mansion, and therein to renew the debaucheries they have 
practised in the far countries ! 

The intimation of the President and others that the Republicans of 
Congress are animated by a spirit of hostility to the South, is one not 
justified by anything they have said or done. So far as the existence 
of such a feeling is inferred from their refusal to trust the negroes to 
the power of local laws manifestly hostile to them, it is like A in- 
ferring enmity on the part of B because B will not give him what 
belongs to C. So far as it is gathered from the refusal to admit the 
Southern representatives, it argues a higher respect for the South on 
the part of the “ Radicals ” than on that of their opponents. Though 
their policy be for the moment sterner, it rests on a belief in the 
genuineness and honesty of the South; any other must assume that 
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the South has been a mere braggart in its long-continued avowals 
of hostility to the North, that it has been the means of filling half 
a million graves for a casual interest which it is now ready to 
surrender, or that it is a mere spaniel whose devotion is secured by 
the lash. President Johnson is not the only one connected with the 
country who is entitled to give an estimate of Southern feeling. 
Amongst many others, the writer of this article, though driven from 
his father’s home in Virginia more than ten years ago for his anti- 
slavery views, has always had the means of ascertaining the views 
and feelings of many persons intimately connected with the conduct 
of affairs in the South ; and he has reason to know that the ablest 
and best men of the South—the men who contended for a principle, 
wrong though it was—are not to be found cringing with profuse lip- 
loyalty before Andrew Johnson, but are eating their hearts in lonely 
places throughout the South, and will surrender only with death their 
hopes of Southern independence, and of the resuscitation of Southern 
institutions. Northern men cannot fail to know this. They know 
how much loyalty they would feel to the South and Slavery had 
these prevailed in the late war. And it is because they respect 
the spirit of their opponents that the majorities of Congress 
have unanimously determined to exact that condition of recon- 
struction which will prevent a recurrence of the old causes of 
dismemberment and evil,—a condition which will enlist time and 
all other healing forces for the work of union,—which will identify 
every man’s political interest, and even his daily bread, with freedom 
and justice: it is that embodied in their “ platform ”—UniversaL 
Amnesty, UNIVERSAL SuFFRAGE! 


Moncure D.. Conway. 
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WHEN we concluded our last notice the second reading of the Franchise Bill 
had not yet passed—the last and most eventful night of the debate had yet 
to come, when Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli were to be pitted against one 
another ina manner that had not been witnessed since 1852. All who hear 
Mr. Gladstone must observe that there is a mixture of animosity and contempt 
in his treatment of Mr. Disraeli which he never betrays when replying to any 
other speaker. He then becomes most animated, puts forth all his strength and 
oratorical science, and seems not only bent on defeating an opponent, but on 
crushing an enemy. In the shock of these two antagonists we see the last 
remains of the bitter political feeling of the last generation, which has been 
dying out since the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846, and the key to these feel- 
ings must be sought in the history of those times. Mr. Gladstone was the 
chosen friend and disciple of Sir Robert Peel; Mr. Disraeli his bitter and 
unscrupulous enemy. Had it not been for Mr. Disraeli, the repeal of the Corn 
Laws would probably have been acquiesced in by the country gentlemen, the 
Conservatives would never have split, and the Protectionist party would never 
have existed. It was Mr. Disraeli who urged the Tory rank and file to turn 
out their natural leaders, and take himself in their place; who shortened the 
life of Peel by his venomous accusations, and caused Gladstone, Sidney Herbert, 
Newcastle, Cardwell, and others, to wander as outcasts, under the name of 
Peelites, till Lord Aberdeen’s Government in 1853. The first time that Mr. 
Disraeli gained the climax of his ambition in high office was in 1852, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and then it was that Mr. Gladstone met him in fair 
fight, and overthrew him in the sight of friends and foes. His budget was 
mercilessly dissected—he had to beat an ignominious retreat—and Mr. Gladstone 
succeeded to his office, to reap his greenest laurels where his opponent had 
exhibited his greatest failure. All who heard the speech of 1852 must have 
thought of it while Mr. Gladstone was speaking the other night. It was not 
the mere Franchise Bill that roused his energies. The memories of a life were 
present to him, and he was answering the man who had driven him from the 
track of political life he meant to pursue, and led him to find friends he never 
dreamed of. Mr. Disraeli was now occupying the post as Conservative leader 
of the House of Commons, which Mr. Gladstone had probably looked forward 
to in moments of early ambition. By clever jockeying he obtained the post of 
leader fifteen years earlier than his rival ; and this was the man who ventured to 
taunt him with his youthful aspirations, which he himself had been the principal 
agent in frustrating. 

Mr. Disraeli made a speech rather dull and rambling in its earlier parts, with 
all the best points as usual towards theend. The House was very hot and rather 
impatient before Mr. Gladstone rose at half-past one. His fine voice was clear 
and strong and in perfect order; it was never strained, never exerted beyond 
its proper pitch, and a stream of exquisite diction flowed out, without hesitation, 
without interruption, till the speaker, at the end of nearly two hours, ‘had ex- 
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plained his plans, defended the weak points, answered general and particular 
objections, vindicated his life, and urged by arguments, drawn from history and 
nature, the necessity, the justice of the important measure on which he had 
staked his reputation and position. This was really the only earnest speech in 
the debate, for Mr. Mill’s was an unimpassioned essay, Mr. Lowe’s a fine 
declamation, with personal objects too transparent, and a dread of democracy 
too far-fetched, to inspire any real emotion. Mr. Gladstone’s was a grand and 
finished oration, spoken “‘ ore rotundo,” and such as has not been heard for 
many a year. It worthily inaugurated a great change in our constitution, 
and produced a marked change in the feelings of those who doubted if 
Mr. Gladstone could lead the House. The only criticism that could be passed 
upon it is, that it was perhaps a shade too democratic in its tone to hit 
exactly the national feeling; perhaps too inclined to yield to generous impulses, 
which should not be indulged in too freely by men wielding enormous 
power, and on whose judgment a nation has to rely in matters where 
its very existence may be at stake. The conclusion also, borrowed from 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Excelsior,” could hardly be considered happy. In an adapta- 
tion of this sort, taken as the climax of a great speech, where the reason and 
the feelings of the hearers are to receive their final enthralment by the orator, 
there ought to be all the elements of strength—first, great weight from the 
authority of the author, nobleness of sentiment, practical wisdom, and, if 
possible, the argument from the success of the course adopted. 

But in this case all the qualities are absent save one. The author is a charm- 
ing, but second-rate, rather maudlin American poet ; and the moral of the poem 
is, that we should try after an unattainable excellence even with the certainty 
that we shall perish in the attempt. In this there is no practical wisdom, and no 
success ; there is only a certain vague nobleness of sentiment, which some may 
think not sufficiently under the guidance of reason and discretion. As the rash 
and unhappy youth Excelsior lies dead in the snow, we don’t feel at all sure 
that the parties who grasp his standard and carry it forward are not the people 
whom he left with some disdain behind him pursuing theordinary duties of life, 
and contented with quiet progress. If Mr. Gladstone is to retain his hold on 
the British public, it must be by the exercise of the valuable practical business 
qualities he possesses, by restraining his somewhat ardent imagination, and 
tempering his opinions by the advice of some of his experienced and cautious 
colleagues, who, though his inferiors in showy gifts, may be his superiors in 
sound judgment. ; 

The Redistribution Bill is as moderate a measure as the Government could 
well have proposed, and, though by no means faultless, is a great improvement 
on Lord Russell’s last effort, in 1860. The principles which should govern such 
a bill are, to give adequate representation (1) to agricultural constituencies, 
(2) to great town unities, (3) to small town unities. The first two objects 
are fairly carried out by the Bill, although’it is difficult to see why Croydon, 
with 20,000 inhabitants and rapidly increasing, should be left without a 
representative. The third object is better carried out than in the Bill of 1860, 
but is still very imperfectly accomplished. A certain number of the smallest 
boroughs should have been disfranchised, for they are either nomination boroughs, 
or else live on corruption, with their ordinary existence positively poisoned by the 
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privilege of returning members. These are toodeeply infected to be cured by join- 
ing them to another borough, and the best way is to disfranchise them altogether. 
The nomination boroughs are often tolerably pure, but they are unjustifiable 
on principle, and their existence does far more harm than good to the general 
influence of the noblemen for whose sake they are kept up. Why should 
Calne be kept up that Lord Lansdowne should return one member for 
Chippenham. Why should Wilton, which is really a part of Salisbury, which 
already possesses two members for 9,000 inhabitants, be kept up that the 
dependents of Lord Pembroke may send their master’s representative to the 
Commons’ House. Why should Totnes, Dartmouth, and Ashburton, three 
focuses of evil, one worse than the other, according to the revelations of election 
committees, and common report, form a group which will probably be worse 
than the separate boroughs, while Torquay and Newton, within a few miles 
of them, with a newly settled, rich, and thriving population of nearly 50,000, 
be left, in what is intended as a permanent settlement of Reform, without any 
representative at all? 

With all its imperfections, however, we say the Bill ought to pass. What 
will be its fate on Monday next is now unknown; but if the Conservatives 
defeat it, moderate as it is, they will prove the insincerity of the vote they gave 
on Lord Grosvyenor’s amendment, by which they pledged themselves not to 
oppose all reform, but carefully to consider the measure as a whole. That 
whole is now before them; they are powerful enough to fashion it as they 
please. They can have one bill or two bills; they can enfranchise or save from 
a schedule any borough they like. They can divide the counties, and probably 
prevent the leaseholders of the towns having the votes they so much dread ; at 
least they have a better chance of doing so than they will in all likelihood 
ever have again. So let them not lose the opportunity. If the Ministry are 
beaten, and dissolve on the cry of reform or no reform, the Tories will assuredly 
be beaten, but a fierce spirit will be aroused, and the lovers of wild popular 
energies will clap their hands. The Tories will not be able to direct the course 
of affairs as they do now, but will depend for moderation on the mercies of 
their opponents. Mr. Disraeli has raised once more the old standard of Toryism, 
which we thought had been laid up for ever in some old baronial hall, or buried 
in the grave of Lord Eldon. It means that change as change is bad, that reform 
of our institutions is unnecessary, and that these have a self-adapting power, if 
left to themselves, to conform to the wants of ever-advancing time. This doctrine 
is held in spite of the fact that change is the great rule of nature ; in spite of the 
teachings of history confirming the wise aphorism of Bacon, ‘‘ morosa rerum 
retentio res turbulenta est, zeeque ac novitas,’ We thought it was the Con- 
servatives—that is, the advocates of moderate progress—who were opposed to 
the Liberals in the House of Commons, till Mr. Disraeli raised the old battle- 
cry. We now know that we have to deal with the old spirit which opposed 
the abolition of the punishment of death for stealing five shillmgs from the 
pocket, with the same violent antagonism as if it had been an act to abolish 
monarchy. We cannot believe that many will follow such a cry, but we 
grieve to see among the number General Peel, with headlong excitement, 
offering himself as a leader. General Peel, in whose sound judgment and 
common sense his brother, the great Sir Robert, placed such confidence, 
that he is said to have been the only man with whom he talked over 
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some of his most important measures,—General Peel now places himself side 
by side with his brother’s enemy, in opposition to all reform, for his speeches 
will bear no other sense; thus turning his back on his own opinions and 
acts seven years ago. We discredit the rumours current, that it is necessary 
for the ‘‘Tory” party to ‘‘ blood their hounds ;” that office has irresistible 
charms, if it be only for three months, in order that a few bishops and magis- 
trates may be made, and a few pensions and places granted. Such sordid views 
can never actuate a great party; but if the Tories act now as they blamed the 
Whigs for acting in 1859 about their own Reform Bill, they stand self-con- 
demned; but if they assist in settling a troublesome obstacle in the way of 
peaceable progress, their magnanimity will be appreciated, and the country will 
not forget it. Mr. Gladstone supported them in 1859, and it was not his fault 
that reform was not then carried. Let them support him now in return. If 
they do not, the words of Carlyle, once applied to the great Peel, will be true 
of Gladstone :—‘‘ The largest veracity ever done in Parliament in our time, as 
we all know, was of this man’s doing; and I believe England, in her dumb way, 
remembers that too. The ‘ traitor Peel’ can very well afford to let innumerable 
ducal costermongers, parliamentary adventurers, and lineal representatives of 
the Impenitent Thief, say all their say about him, and do all their do. Witha 
virtual England at his back, and an actual eternal sky above him, there is 
not much in the total net amount of that. When the master of the horse rides 
abroad, many dogs in the village bark; but he pursues his journey all the 
same.” ; 

Between the two portions of the Reform Bill Mr. Gladstone introduced his 
Budget, and as usual under his management, presented us with a satisfactory 
balance-sheet. It is pleasant to know, in such a time of financial panic, that 
at any rate the national affairs are prospering; that the national revenue is 
steadily growing; that there are few pressing taxes to take off; and that we 
can turn our attention to a method of relieving our posterity of the vast amount 
of the debt that weighs upon us, and will weigh upon them, when perhaps 
they will be less able to bear it. To ease ourselves in twenty years of a load 
of nearly fifty millions is a small but satisfactory beginning: nothing indeed 
equal to the extraordinary progress the United States are making by paying 
off from twenty to thirty millions every year out of their surplus revenue. 
Having once made a beginning, however, we shall probably find means for 
further reductions, particularly if our revenue goes on increasing as it is now 
doing. What a wonderful increase in each penny of the income-tax in only a 
few years, from £700,000 to £1,400,000! Nothing can show the growth of the 
wealth of the country more than this. 

If this increase continues, we may, perhaps, put by a fixed sum every year for 
paying the interest and a part of the principal of the national debt—a charge 
which will be fixed, and then not liable to be constantly assailed by the host of 
applicants for a reduction of taxation. As the debt diminishes in amount it will 
rise in value, and this may suggest new expedients for still further reducing 
either the principal or the burden of the charge. 

What a scene the city has presented in the last few days! What frightful 
losses in the midst of general prosperity! What misery will be occasioned to 
some, in the midst of generally increasing wealth! The panic is just taking 
place at the time of our going to press, and its causes and its remedies are too 
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large a question to be treated of hastily. Inquiry will doubtless take place at 
the proper time by Parliament, as has happened so frequently before, and never 
without good results, until, at last, an accurate knowledge of the funds we have 
to deal with as a general community will prevent our assets and liabilities from 
periodically presenting so lamentable a contrast. 

The position of affairs on the Continent has become so complicated during 
the last fortnight that to all appearance the only solution now left is that of 
cutting the knot with the sword. This is so much the more to be deplored, that 
a peaceful settlement would even now be possible,—not only by some un- 
expected accident, such, for instance, as was the attempt (fortunately an unsuc- 
cessful one) on the life of the Prussian Minister-President,—not only by one of 
those events which the ignorant call miracles,—but by the Powers concerned 
recognising the danger and criminality of their conduct, and refusing to enter 
on a course which must lead to the endless misery of a great portion of the 
Continent, without, perhaps, in the end enabling any of those who take part in 
the struggle to attain their objects. The dice have not yet been thrown, but 
their rattle already makes Europe tremble. Three desperate gamblers—Prussia, 
Italy, and Austria—sit at the table. Two of thein have determined to risk the 
lives of hundreds of thousands, the happiness of millions, and the hardly-won 
earnings of long years for purposes of political aggrandisement, while the third 
is ready to defend, by all the means in his power, that which he possesses by 
virtue of treaties, and obstinately insists upon keeping. All of them stake 
their own existence and the future of‘ their country on the issue of their 
hazardous game, while people watch with eagerness and anxiety on which 
side the dice are to fall. 

What was it that nipped in the bud the hopes of peace which began to unfold 
themselves at the end of April? Why must we now fear a war more than we 
did at that time, when warlike demonstrations had already begun? Why 
are we now no longer in the humour to laugh at the creation of a Liberal 
German Parliament by Germany’s most detested Minister? Why does 
our fancy paint the terrible scenes of stifling battle-fields, mutilated corpses, 
and burning villages? Why do we now doubt that peace will be pre- 
served, which we still thought we had reason to hope a fortnight ago? 
Unfortunately our reasons for these doubts are only too serious and well- 
grounded. They are. based on the conviction, which no scepticism can now 
remove, that the leader of the Prussian Cabinet, and the whole Italian nation 
from the king to the lazzarone, wish to bring about a war with Austria 
at any price; on the melancholy fact that the imperial madness of the 
House of Hapsburg is incurable; on the now evident wish of the only 
man who could prevent war to precipitate it for his own ends by purposely 
holding aloof; and, finally, on a series of events which have closely followed 
one another during the last few days, and at which we will cast a rapid glance 
in order to enable our readers fully to appreciate the situation. 

Austria’s declaration that she was ready to begin disarming simultaneously 
with Prussia, nay even twenty-four hours earlier, was accepted by the latter 
Power, not, it is true, in very gracious terms, but still accepted. The imperial 
regiments in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia then began to return to their former 
quarters, and Europe breathed more freely, the danger of a conflict having appa- 
rently been“averted. Suddenly, however, the news, or, to speak more plainly, 
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the falsehood, was sent from Vienna to the world, that Italian volunteers had 
invaded the territory of Austria. This falsehood, for such it was, came, not 
from Italy, but from Vienna, where it was invented, circulated, and, what is 
_ more unfortunate, believed. Future historians will find it difficult to explain 
to our descendants how, on the strength of such a canard, whose inaccuracy 
was proved the evening after it was published, the Emperor could have im- 
mediately ordered his army in Venetia to be placed on a war footing, thereby 
emptying his exhausted treasury to the dregs, and endangering the peace of 
his empire. If it should turn out that this was the case, the Italians must 
not be blamed for saying that the Austrian Government had invented and 
circulated the canard in question in order to provide themselves with a pretext 
for their armaments against Italy. We believe, however, that we can state, in 
the most positive manner, that the Austrian Government is not open to the 
charge of having purposely given circulation to a falsehood in this case. This, 
of course, only makes the conduct of the Emperor the more unpardonable, in 
giving, on the strength of such a report, marching orders to the troops in the 
north to advance to the south. We say the Emperor advisedly, for his ministry 
had no share in this insane decision. Its ungrateful task was only to carry 
out what its master, with all the thoughtless impulsiveness of a Hapsburg, 
had concocted together with his aides-de-camp. That Bismark might thereby 
obtain a pretext for continuing the Prussian armaments was a thought which 
never entered the minds of the sapient military cabinet of Francis Joseph ; and 
the world has now acquired a new and striking illustration of the old truth, 
thut if absolute monarchs may sometimes do good, this is more than counter- 
balanced by the power they have of doing an immense amount of evil. 

What the Emperor in his wisdom had not foreseen was immediately felt by 
every small stockjobber at Vienna and Frankfort, and Count Bismark pounced 
upon his opportunity with lightning speed. While the negotiations for a mutual 
disarmament were going on, he was detained in his room by a bad leg; now, 
however, he moved about with his customary activity, and it seemed as if by the 
mobilization of the Austrian troops in Italy he himself had been mobilised. 
He hurried to the king to persuade him that Austria was only arming in Italy 
in order to be able afterwards to attack Prussia; and finding that the other 
Ministers were of the same opinion, the king, after much hesitation, at length 
decided to yield once more to his evil genius. Count Bismark lost not a moment 
in informing the Cabinet of Vienna, through Baron Werther, that Prussie 
could not disarm while Austria was strengthening her army in Italy. To prove 
her good faith she must also place her Venetian army on a peace footing, and 
at the same time cause her German allies, especially Saxony and Wurtemberg, 
to put an end to their armaments. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph was, it is said, provoked to the utmost by these 
pretensions. This is quite intelligible to those who know with what haughti- 
ness the house of Hapsburg-Loraine always looks down upon the house of 
Hohenzollern, and still more to those who witnessed the humble subserviency 
with which Count Bismark had formerly approached the Emperor at Vienna 
and Gastein, and had called him the chivalrous conqueror of revolution, the 
shield of Germany, and the hope of mankind. That this man, of all others, 
should now dictate to him how he was to dispose of his army in the interior of 
his empire—that he should, so to say, place the knife at his throat, was too 
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much for his pride. He persisted in his armaments in Venetia, and the rest of 
the drama, in so far as it has been played out hitherto, developed itself with 
startling rapidity. 

To the Austrian armaments Italy replied by arming in her turn, at the same 
time declaring that she had not the remotest intention of attacking Austria. 
Of the attitude she has taken up, and also of that of France, we shall speak in 
the sequel. At present we must, in order not to break the thread of our 
narrative, return to Austria and Prussia. 

King William has at length been brought by his astute and unscrupulous 
Minister to the point towards which the latter has so long been tending. He 
now really believes that Austria, bankrupt as she is, without an important ally, 
and torn by internal dissensions, has seriously contemplated the sacking of 
Potsdam, Charlottenberg, and Berlin. His conscientious scruples against a 
shortening of the miserable existence, as sovereigns, of the small German 
princes, have been partly removed since he became convinced that even those 
of them whose crowns he had saved by means of his troops in 1848, are not 
disposed to follow him like a flock of sheep to Frankfort. He may, perhaps, 
eyen now wish to avoid war, but he allows himself to be persuaded into doing 
everything that makes it inevitable, places one division after another on a war 
footing, tears the industrious peasant from the plough, summons all able-bodied 
Prussians from abroad, drags the peaceful citizen from his trade, and sends his 
regiments of the guard to the Saxon frontier. 

The last of these steps is perhaps the most ominous of any that haye yet been 
taken. The evident desire of the Prussian and Italian Governments to drive 
Austria into a war would probably have already brought it on, had it not been 
one of the main objects of those Powers to appear as the attacked, and not the 
attacking parties. In this respect even Count Bismark seems to show some 
regard for public opinion. He knows very well what he wants, but he is in a 
difficulty as to the proper mode of commencing operations. In this he resem- 
bles the young lady who declared she could write a letter to her lover with the 
greatest ease if she only knew how to begin. How to start the mare is Count 
Bismark’s difficulty ; and he is in a fair way to remove it now that the second 
division of the guards has received orders to proceed to Gérlitz, on the Saxon 
frontier. Perhaps Herr von Beust will be to him what Garibaldi will be to 
Italy, and if the Saxon Cabinet calls upon Austria to enter Saxony, we may 
be assured that Count Bismark will regard this as a casus belli. Thus would 
the war-charger at length be started, and the first words of the love-letter fairly 
written. 

A good huntsman has more than one arrow in his quiver, and Bismark is a 
good huntsman when Austria is his game. Should he not succeed in bringing 
her to bay in the North or the South, he has still an arrow in reserye—tho 
reform of the Confederation, and all that may be got out of it. What we anti- 
cipated has now occurred ; the German princes hesitate to accept the rendezvous 
at Frankfort. Count Bismark has acted with them as Lord Russell and Mr. 
Gladstone have done with our Parliament. The latter said, ‘‘ Give us a vote of 
confidence, and we will then show you, and not till then, our bill for the redis- 
tribution of seats ;’? and Count Bismark declares he will not divulge his projects 
until the German governments trustfully assemble at Frankfort. Unfortunately 
the count is of all living statesmen the one who is least entitled to ask for a 
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yote of confidence either in or out of Germany, and the consequence is that it 
is denied him. It is well known what the more liberal and enlightened of the 
German princes feel on this subject. They argue that if a German Parliament 
is necessary for a suitable reform of Germany, it should be honourably asked 
for, but at the same time care should be taken that it really represents what it 
professes to be, namely, an universal German Parliament, and that it does not 
fall into the power of asingle State, which would only use it to promote its 
own ends, to annex the less powerful of the German States, and to entirely 
dispossess a member of the Confederation (Austria). For this purpose it is 
above all necessary that the equalisation of the influence of the two great Powers 
should be secured, and also that the other German States should have their 
position in the Confederation established in accordance with their relations 
towards each other, as they alone are able to prevent the predominance of 
Prussia, which, as is shown by the tendencies of her government and the 
late events in her Parliament, can only be productive of ruinous consequences 
for the German nation. 

These opinions are shared by most of the other German sovereigns, in so far 
at least as regards their own security. There is, however, a split in the Bund, 
and this is the arrow which Count Bismark holds in reserve, to be directed 
against Austria and her allies in Germany, among whom Bavaria is already 
wavering. Ifthe other arrow misses, this perhaps will hit. Of Italy Prussia 
is sure under any circumstances. 

Such is the state of affairs in Germany,—a melancholy and almost hopeless 
one, and especially discouraging in these days of self-glorification at our having 
shaken off the rule of brute force. An evil spirit seems to be dragging Germany 
into a fratricidal war, and the German, who has so often compared himself 
with the dreamer Hamlet, is now at length, as M. Klaczko well remarks in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, leaving his philosophical meditations for the realities of 
life. But how strange is the drama which he presents to the world in doing so! 
He rushes onward, blind and furious, hews about him right and left, is the 
plaything of every accident, stabs harmless old men, his dearest playfellows, even 
the fair Ophelia, and ends by falling himself in a fratricidal duel. When all is 
over, appears Fortinbras, who has been arming while Hamlet was soliloquising, 
and steps into his succession. M. Klaczko’s parallel is an excellent one, but 
we do not quite agree with him in his conclusion. He says that the part of 
Fortinbras will on the present occasion be played by Russia, coming from the 
icy north like the Fortinbras of Shakspeare. To us it seems that the future 
antagonist of the German Hamlet lives much nearer to the office of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes than the Emperor Alexander, and that the parallel would lose 
none of its aptness by this slight modification. 


Whatever may be the wishes of the Emperor Napoleon in the present crisis, 
there can be no doubt as to those of a large and important section of his 
people. The lamentable effects produced on industry and commerce by the 
increasing danger of a European war have been felt with great severity in 
France, where the equivocal attitude maintained by the Emperor in face of con- 
tinental complications has created a feeling of extreme uneasiness among all 
“who are interested in the preservation of peace. The strength of this feeling, 
which was in no way appeased by the pacific, but very vague utterances of the 
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Constitutionnel, was shown in a remarkable manner during the debate on the 
contingent which is annually voted for the French army, when occurred a scene 
unparalleled in the parliamentary annals of the present Empire. The way in 
which M. Ollivier, who acted as the spokesman of the Opposition on this ocea- 
sion, announced to M. Rouher the course which his party intended to follow, 
was in itself eminently characteristic of the determination of the House to elicit 
some statement from the Government in regard to its foreign policy. He 
‘‘warned”’ M. Rouher of his intention to open this question during the debate, 
and plainly hinted that an answer would be expected—a proceeding entirely 
contrary to the traditions of the present régime, according to which Deputies 
have no right to ask questions of Ministers. M. Rouher accordingly evaded 
the appearance of conceding this right by giving his answer before M. Ollivier 
put his question; but practically the question was as free as in our own 
Parliament, for not only did the Minister answer a question of which a member 
had given notice, but, although he deprecated any further speeches on the 
subject, the debate was continued by MM. Thiers, Jules Fayre, and Ollivier, 
and M. Rouher himself found it necessary to speak at its close. 

Perhaps the most striking incident, however, of the debate was the enthu- 
siastic approval with which the House received the admirable speech of M. 
Thiers. Although there were many points on which the illustrious orator was 
almost alone in his opinion, such as the necessity for maintaining the treaties 
of 1815, and the mistaken policy of the Emperor in haying lent his troops to 
promote the work of Italian unity, he ‘exposed, with such merciless logic an 
generous indignation, the pitiful tergiversations of Bismark in the Danish affair, 
and pointed out with such clearness what should be the policy of France in the 
present crisis, that the House rose as one man to congratulate and cheer an 
orator who had so well expressed what they all felt and thought. Even that 
timid and obedient majority on which the Emperor had hitherto been accustomed 
to rely, was carried away by the general enthusiasm, and heartily applauded the 
man whom they have been taught to look upon as the most dangerous enemy 
of the system they are pledged to uphold. So important, indeed, was this demon- 
stration of feeling on the part of the majority, that the Emperor, already soured 
by the defection of the tiers-parti, has now openly thrown down the gauntlet 
against the wealthy middle-class, who have hitherto been his chief supporters 
in the House, by his memorable declaration at Auxerre that the ‘real genius 
of France” is only to be found among the working-classes ; that among them 
alone he ‘‘ breathes freely,” and that, therefore, it is on them alone that he 
will in future rest to support him against the other classes in the country. 

M. Rouher’s statement, which, it is said, was drawn up under the eye of the 
Emperor himself, and for which all Europe had for several days been looking 
with extreme anxiety, was certainly not of a nature to calm any fears, or indeed 
to give any trustworthy indication of the policy the Emperor intended to pursue. 

The ‘‘ entire liberty of action” which he reserves to himself, though kept 
within the bounds of a “‘ pacific policy ” and a “loyal neutrality,” evidently 
leaves him the option of taking any course when war breaks out that he may 
think suitable to his interests. Since his declaration that ‘‘the Empire is 
peace,” he has always professed to pursue a pacific policy, yet that did not pre- 
vent his engaging in the Crimean and Italian campaigns; and a “loyal 
neutrality ” is just the sort of policy under present circumstances to lead toa 
European war, in which France, with the best intentions in the world, must 
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sooner or later be engaged. There can be no doubt that neither Austria, 
Prussia, nor even Italy, would fight if either of them were sure he would side 
with their adversary. It is this very neutrality—which, if we are rightly in- 
formed, has not been so very ‘‘ loyal” after all—that has led each of these 
Powers to speculate on the chance of its being assisted by France, and risk 
its very existence in a war of which no one can foresee the issue. 

It will be instructive to follow the complicated phases of the game of neutra- 
lity, as it has been played during the last few weeks at the Tuileries. \ At first, 
Prince Metternich had it all his own way, and Prussia was at a decided discount 
at the French Court. The Prince belonged to all the Emperor’s pleasure 
parties, and the fascinating Princess was an indispensable adjunct to the 
Empress’s thés intimes, while Count Goltz was looked upon with marked cold- 
ness by Napoleon, and had to transmit unpleasant messages to his Government 
from M. Drouyn de Lhuys. So intimate, indeed, did the Austrian ambassador 
become with the imperial family, that he even ventured freely to discuss with its 
principal members the vexed question which Austrian diplomatists never 
approach but with fear and trembling—that of Venetia. Perhaps this was one 
of the chief causes of his success at the French Court, for he did not dissimulate 
his approval of the solution proposed by Prince Napoleon, and not objected to, 
provided it was accompaned byan accession of territory to France, by his Imperia! 
cousin—namely, the cession of Venetia to Italy for a money compensation. 
The idea soon became a favourite one at the Tuileries, and warlike rumours 
were industriously circulated in official circles at Paris, with the object of 
inducing Austria to make an amicable arrangement with her enemy in the 
south, in order to enable her to use all her strength in repelling any hostile 
attack from the north. All these efforts, however, were unsuccessful; the 
Emperor Francis Joseph obstinately refused to cede an inch of Austrian terri- 
tory, and there was obviously no further advantage to be expected for France 
from Vienna. Prince Metternich now fell rapidly in the Imperial favour at the 
Tuileries, and the influence of Count Goltz rose in proportion. Count Bismark’s 
proposal to call a German Parliament by universal suffrage was received with 
gracious approval ; Count Arese, the Emperor’s counsellor on the eve of the 
last Italian war, was now again frequently closeted with him; and Prince 
Napoleon proceeded to Naples, ostensibly to study antiquities, although the 
fact of his being accompanied by two officers of the French navy, and the 
simultaneous arrival of several Italian men of war in the bay, seemed to give 
his visit to that town a less peaceful character. Prince Metternich was furious. 
He had a stormy interview with M. Drouyn de Lhuys, which seemed only to 
increase his anger, and his absence from the court balls was wittily explained by 
his wife, who attributed it to his suffering from ‘‘la Prusse.” During the week 
which followed, his sufferings were a little alleviated, for there was some more 
coquetting with the Cabinet of Vienna, and a meeting of the two Emperors was 
even hinted at; but these powrparlers were not serious, and the Emperor him- 
self apparently dealt the last blow at the hopes of a Franco-Austrian alliance by 
his strong declaration at Auxerre that he “‘ detested the treaties of 1815.” 

The other part of the declaration made by him on this occasion is, perhaps, 
even more significant. The direct appeal to the working-class as the depository 
of the ‘‘real genius” of the nation, taken in connection with the democratic 
proposal of a German Parliament started by Count Bismark, seems to point at 
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an intention to overthrow Austria by means of the ‘‘ party of action,” that 
terrible bugbear of the despots of the Continent, and to let loose the demon of 
revolution in Germany for the purpose of achieving that democratic unity 
under a Prussian Emperor of which the aspiring Minister-President at Berlin 
seems to dream. If this interpretation of the Emperor’s speech be correct, the 
“‘tocsin de l’Auxerrois,” as it has been nicknamed on the Paris Boulevards, 
was the death-knell of the ancient monarchy of the Hapsburgs. 

With M. Nigra, the Italian Minister in Paris, the game of neutrality has 
been played no less skilfully. There can now be little doubt that a positive 
agreement has actually been arrived at between the Prussian and Italian 
Governments, and that France is aware of the fact. Indeed, the rash conduct 
of Austria in Venetia is attributed by some to her having obtained intelligence 
of such an agreement. At the same time Napoleon, who has no notion of bind- 
ing himself to any particular line of action in view of the endless complications 
which would result from a general war in the present state of Europe, pretends 
to be very much shocked at the warlike preparations of Italy, though he pru- 
dently leaves to her the responsibility of the consequences of them. The “ offi- 
cial announcement” made by M. Rouher, that Italy does not intend to attack 
Austria, was merely a rhetorical artifice introduced in order to take the sting 
out of M. Thiers’ speech; for General La Marmora has since declared that 
although Italy has no present intention of attacking Austria, circumstances 
may arise which would render it necessary for her to do so. And indeed it is 
difficult to see how, with bankruptcy staring her in the face on the one hand, 
and her impulsive and passionate population urging her on to war on the 
other, she can avoid a conflict with her old enemy. War has now become to 
Italy an imperious necessity, and utter ruin is the only alternative. Nor is 
it absolutely necessary, as it is generally believed, that she should commence 
operations by the tedious process of laying siege to the Quadrilateral. She 
has already a formidable fleet in the Adriatic, which is perfectly capable of shut- 
ting up that sea, and thus destroying the commerce of the Austrian ports at one 
blow, and at the same time landing troops on the coast who would take the 
Austrian army in Venetia in the rear. That these plans have not been matured 
in concert with France it is hard to believe, especially if we take into account 
the very remarkable change which has occurred in the relations of the French 
Government with Prussia—a change so decided that it is already whispered 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys will not much longer keep his post, but be succeeded by 
M. Benedetti, the French Minister at Berlin, who is as warm an advocate of the 
Prussian alliance as M. Drouyn de Lhuys is of the Austrian. 

If these suspicions are well founded, the combination against Austria is, it 
must be acknowledged, a most formidable one. Against Italy on her southern, 
France, perhaps, on her western, and Prussia on her northern frontier, she has 
only to oppose her own gallant, but heterogeneous army, and the lukewarm 
support of some of the smaller German States. But we have not yet exhausted 
the list of the dangers that threaten her; one of the most important conse- 
quences of the outbreak of hostilities would probably be a reopening of the 
Eastern question, Already we hear of a military insurrection in Albania, of 
warlike preparations in Servia and Montenegro, of a Greek propaganda in the 
Lebanon, where the ecclesiastical agitation is again reviving, and of attempts 
to produce a rising among the Christian populations of Turkey. The Govern- 
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ment of the Sultan, utterly unable to cope with these numerous hostile 
elements, has, with incredible infatuation, thrown itself imto the arms of 
Russia, the Power which has for centuries planned the destruction of Turkey 
under pretence of protecting the Christian inhabitants, and the Czar now has a 
fair field for realising the dreams of his predecessors. In the Austro-Prussian 
struggle, Russia will of course take the side of Prussia; she has long coveted 
Galicia, which she looks upon as part of her ancient territory, on the plea that 
eight hundred years ago it was under a prince who was a remote relation of the 
founder of Moscow, and she will be glad of an opportunity to revenge herself 
on Austria for her ‘‘ monstrous ingratitude’ during the last Polish insurrection. 

The point where the Eastern question looks most threatening at this moment 
is Roumania. The attempt to obtain Prince Charles of Hohenzollern as 
sovereign of the Principalities has proved a miserable failure, although the 
Government kept up the farce to the end, deluding Europe by telegrams 
announcing his unanimous election, and declaring at Bucharest that there was 
not the slightest doubt of the Prince’s accepting the honour that was offered to 
him. On both points they were very wide of the truth. The prince’s election 
was so far from being unanimous that there was a large party which voted 
against him, and he has now definitely refused the sovereignty. The govern- 
ment is rapidly falling into discredit; the finances are in a most deplorable 
condition, there not being enough money in the State treasury even to defray 
the expenses of the army and the civil administration; and the Conference at 
Paris has finally rejected the proposal of the Government commissioners 
to place a foreign prince on the throne of the Principalities. The elections 
for the new Chamber are generally in favour of the Radicals, and not of 
the Government party, as is stated in the telegrams, and the whole country 
is in a state of indescribable anarchy. At Bucharest all the public build- 
ings are guarded by troops, and a conflict between the rival parties is daily 
expected. The Separatists still pursue their agitation in Moldavia, and a 
new party has now sprung up also in opposition to the Government, 
which has proclaimed union and a native prince as its political programme. 
A third party does not object to a foreign prince, provided he belongs 
to one of the Latin races. The anarchy is, in fact, so great, that people are 
swayed about from one opinion to another, and lend themselves freely to the 
execution of the wildest and most subversive schemes. One of these deserve 
mention, as its consequences will, if carried out, be of very great importance 
to the neighbouring states. M. Rosetti, the Minister of Education, has just 
established a Rouman Literary Society, which is to receive a subvention from the 
State, and to contain three members from Moldavia, four from Wallachia, three 
from Transylvania, two from the Banat, two from Bukovina, two from the 
Marmarosh district in Hungary, three from Bessarabia, and two from Mace- 
donia. These members are to act as political agents for preserving the Rouman 
nationality in their respective countries—to carry out, in fact, a propaganda 
similar to that of the German professors in Schleswig-Holstein, and which is 
doubtless intended to produce a similar result, namely, the enlargement of 


Roumania at the expense of her neighbours. 
May 11. 
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AstrA CASTRA: EXPERIMENTS AND ADVENTURES IN THE ATMOSPHERE. By 
Harron Turnok. Chapman and Hall. 1865. 
THE bulk and weight of this volume need not deter readers from its perusal. 
It is a ponderous work to handle, but a light work to read. The author 
professes to give the history of Aerostation, and as a chronicler of facts he 
deserves credit for his painstaking. Roughly as the work is put together, it 
contains a vast amount of interesting and amusing matter, and forms, indeed, 
an annual register of all that has been said, or thought, or done since the 
science had an existence. Everyone who has constructed a balloon or sailed in 
a. balloon is here immortalised; fancies, too, are notified as well as facts, and 
Mr. Turnor is the honest chronicler of almost every crude proposal or imagina- 
tive conception that has been uttered upon his favourite subject. 

The discursive character of the book is its most striking feature. The writer 
drifts hither and thither, brushes the skirts of many subjects, stops to gather 
each stray flower that allures his eye, and accumulates specimens of every 
object met with on the way without any attempt to select or to arrange. The 
book is, therefore, a medley, but it is an amusing medley, more amusing 
perhaps than if it had been artistically compiled. 

Judging from appearances, we should imagine that the writer, having 
collected much valuable material and an equal amount of lumber, and haying 
shaken the whole well together, had left the different portions to settle down of 
themselves into the positions they now occupy in this handsome-looking 
volume. The science of aerostation has not, therefore, found an historian in 
Mr. Hatton Turnor, but it has found an enthusiastic gossip, who, to use his own 
language, has endeavoured ‘‘ to do justice to the ubiquity and importance of a 
subject which must in some degree be of great interest to all, for the medium 
which forms its basis is the air in which we all live, and move, and have our 
being.” 

Franklin once said of the science that it was an infant, but that it would 
grow. It may be called an infant still; nevertheless there are signs that the 
American’s prophecy is already partially fulfilled. Balloons are now employed 
for military purposes and for scientific discovery, and when the law of air- 
currents is better understood it is possible we may be able to propel our 
air-yessels with as much certainty and safety as steamers are directed through 
the water. Thirty years ago, it will be remembered, Dr. Lardner denied the 
practicability of steam navigation, and the folly and uselessness of “ balloon~ 
ing” is asserted in the present day by men of standing and education. 
Cavillers, however, should be silenced by the fact that those who have studied the 
subject most are the most confident of ultimate success. The screw which, despite 
much opposition, was used for the first time in steam-ships about twenty years 
ago, has proved of the utmost value ; it is possible that the aerial screw will be 
equally useful and familiar before another twenty years have passed away. 
This question has excited far more interest im Paris than in London, and in the 
ninth chapter of ‘‘ Astra Castra” the theories or experiments of Messieurs 
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Nadar, David, Barral, Babinet, and others, are fully recorded. Interesting 
diagrams also illustrate the text, and render it intelligible. 

There are several chapters in this volume which will amuse the ordinary 
reader ; but we may specially note the third, containing the letters of Lunardi, 
who was the first aeronaut to ascend from English soil; the sixth and seventh, 
which record several very remarkable balloon voyages; and the eleventh, 
which is devoted to an account of the ridicule the science has undergone. 
Aeronauts have always proved capital butts for the satirist, and Mr. Hatton 
Turnor has not only collected a number of racy witticisms, but by the aid of 
photozincography has transferred to his yolume several clever caricatures. 

JOHN DENNIS. 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS, Translated afresh from the Original, with regard to 
the Anglican Version, and with Illustrations for English Readers. By 
RowWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D., Vicar of Broad-Chalke, Wilts. "Williams and 
Norgate, London. 


WE were glad to find Dr. Pusey’s work on the Minor Prophets followed so soon 
by one of Dr. Rowland Williams on the same subject. Both are eminent Hebrew 
scholars, and therefore well entitled to attention. But many will think that 
Dr. Pusey approaches the subject with a deeper reverence, and is, on that 
account, the more genial and worthy commentator. But I demur to this 
opinion altogether. True it is that the one writer asserts the perfect truth 
and absolute inspiration of every sentence found in the text, and that the other 
freely exercises his judgment throughout, sometimes disputing a traditional 
interpretation, and sometimes disagreeing with a sentiment; yet, after all, the 
deeper penetration and the truer reverence may be found with the latter rather 
than with the former. He who worships all in common without difference or 
discrimination cannot really understand the spirit of any part. 

Let us ask ourselves, who where the Prophets, and what kind of message 
was it which they delivered to the world ? what was their manner of life, and 
how were they accepted in their generation ? They were one and all Reformers, 
and of the most thorough-going type. They were men not on good terms with 
the authorities in Church and State, but in an attitude of stern contradiction 
and defiance. They were Puritans, of much the same breed as John Bunyan 
and George Fox. They were a kind of Tribunes of the People, who arraigned 
the corruption, tyranny, and oppression of the upper classes in good set terms, 
and without flinching from the consequences. They were men not “ at ease in 
Zion,” but engaged in incessant warfare with religious formalism and social 
abuses. They were the firebrands of their age, scouted in all good society, 
encountering bitter persecution in life, and generally meeting with violent 
deaths. They were, no doubt, denounced by all the respectable classes in those 
days as sour fanatics, crazy enthusiasts, unprincipled demagogues, wild revolu- 
tionists, who wanted to turn the world upside down. We talk now-a-days, 
and the Church has in all the ages since Christ extolled ‘‘ the goodly fellowship 
of the Prophets,” but while they lived it was a fellowship only of woes, 
reproach, and tribulation. The most glorious of their number, Isaiah, is tradi- 
tionally believed to have been ‘‘ sawn asunder ;”’ and Stephen, just before the 
stoning, could challenge his enemies with ‘‘ Which of the prophets haye not 
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your fathers persecuted ?”’ and Jesus Christ’could apostrophise Jerusalem as 
‘Thou that killest the prophets!” 

Such were the men, and such their fate. Now if there be any temper of 
mind clean contrary to that of the Prophets, it is the spirit of him who feels an 
unreasoning veneration for all things prescribed, or of which there is an ancient 
tradition. The Prophets were bold thinkers and unscrupulous innovators; they 
were the pioneers of advancing thought and of enlarged liberty. They in all 
things alike, whether of Church or State, penetrated to the living “‘ root of the 
matter,” and lopped off all dead or decaying branches without scruple. As an 
Englishman, Milton was a good type of them; and as an exact opposite or anti- 
type, we would take a Tory churchman, or one who worships the letter of Scrip- 
ture, believes it throughout to be all equally true and equally divine, and does 
not dare to criticise any part of it. If there be a temper antagonistic to that 
of the Prophets, it is this. Their true kindred were men like Milton, Knox, 
Bunyan, George Fox, and Savonarola. 

He whose spirit most resembles that of the Prophets is likely to be their best 
and most genial commentator. Hence it is very clear to me that Dr. Rowland 
Williams, who with perhaps equal learning has assuredly a freer and bolder 
spirit, is more likely to expound the Prophets truly than Dr. Pusey, who on 
principle renounces all freedom of judgment. How men deceive themselves in 
the reverence which they profess to feel for persons and writings! Whole 
generations of worldly churchmen, who, both professed and practised the most 
slavish doctrines, and who were deadly enemies to all reform and to all change, 
would still have felt shocked at any disparagement of the writings of the 
Prophets, though they would have been ready to crucify their living repre- 
sentatives! And so it was of old; the same persons who built the tombs of the 
prophets, and adorned their sepulchres, embrued their hands in the blood of the 
Son of God! Let no one, then, think better of Dr. Pusey as a commentator on 
the Prophets because he believes in their Plenary Inspiration, or think worse of 
Dr. Rowland Williams because he rejects it, but let_him consider the temper of 
mind in which each approaches the task, and as resulting from it the great con- 
trast between the two men in point of discernment, and power of extracting 
from the text a full and satisfying meaning. 

This volume embraces six of the minor prophets and Isaiah. They are 
translated afresh from the original, with an introduction to each. He speaks 
with just admiration of the English version, as ‘‘ endeared by so many asso- 
ciations, as well as commended by signal merit.” We are glad also to find 
him sensible of the great merit of the Vulgate, the beauties and value of 
which have been so much slighted through Protestant prejudice. ‘‘ Rome recog- 
nises it; therefore let us have nothing to do with it.”” Such would be the 
feeling of most Protestants put into plain words. Dr. Williams says that 
he has consulted ‘‘the ancient versions, particularly the Septuagint and 
Vulgate, the latter with a growing sense of its superior and almost singular 
merit.” We are glad to find a Hebrew scholar write thus. Every Latin 
scholar of taste must have admired the quaint originality and grotesque 
grandeur of the Vulgate, besides that it is steeped in Orientalism. It is pleasant 
to find that it is generally exact and careful, as well as picturesque. There is 
a certain Lucretian tinge about it; it is like ebony—dark, yet splendid. Let 
us hope that it will be rescued from the neglect into which it has fallen, for it 
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is undeniably a more reliable version than the Septuagint. It is amusing to 
find Dr. Rowland Williams writing thus: ‘‘ There is almost a want of reverence 
in Dr. Pusey’s saying, though truly, that ‘ the Septuagint is full of blunders.’ ” 
Yet there is no chance of the Vulgate superseding it, or coming into fashion. 

It is worthy of remark that our author translates Jehovah not as Lorn, but 
‘the ETERNAL.” This is certainly better, and it is strange that it has not been 
before suggested. For in the word Lord, which answers to the Latin Dominus, 
the meaning of the Hebrew Jehovuh (in Greek éyw eipe 6 wv), which signifies 
underived and unchangeable Existence, is entirely lost. “The Eternal” is 
very impressive, and comes as near to the awful meaning of the Tetragrammaton _ 
as any single English word can. The rendering ‘‘ Lord” is entirely wide of 
the mark, and expresses quite another idea. Dr. Williams remarks, ‘‘ Although 
the word ‘ Lord’ is sacred or dear, yet it fails to convey that mystery of un- 
changeableness which it pleased God to stamp on the word JEHOVAH for those in 
whose language it is significant; it is well we should not forget whatever the 
deeper phrase can convey.” 

There can be no doubt that this work, in result, though not in design, mili- 
tates against Messianic theories. The writer says boldly, ‘‘ If the prophets are 
not orthodox (which would mean that our dominant teaching shrinks from the 
light), let those with whom the responsibility of power rests see to it.” Asa 
sample of this, let us take the supposed Messianic prediction in Micah v. 
The orthodox view is that this passage contains a distinct prediction, 700 years 
B.c., of four things :—1. The human birthplace of Christ; 2. His eternal 
generation; 3. His miraculous birth of the Virgin; 4. His spiritual and uni- 
versal dominion. Hartwell Horne (whose book is the reeognised one by all 
the Bishops for their examinations) says that ‘this prophecy of Micah is, 
perhaps, the.most important single prophecy in the Old Testament, and the 
most comprehensive, respecting the personal character of the Messiah; it care- 
fully distinguishes his human nativity from his eternal generation; foretells 
the rejection of the Jews for a season; their final restoration, &c., and the 
universal peace destined to prevail throughout the earth in the ‘ Regeneration.’ 
Moreover, Christ’s prophetic character and second coming.” Yet the simple 
saying at the close ‘‘ and there shall be peace (no man in the original) when the 
Assyrian comes into our land,” at once overturns this superstructure, and limits 
the prophet’s horizon to the prospect actually before him, and to the times in 
which he lived. The expected ruler was probably Hezekiah, whose ‘‘ religious 
zeal and courage marked him out as a prince likely to encourage the prophet’s 
hope, that out of David’s house was already rising a shepherd” who would 
restore the national fortunes. Even if he does not mean, without naming 
Hezekiah, he is confident that “ the divine right of the ancient line of Bethlehem 
will prevail.” Bethlehem was the humble cradle of the royal race, and the 
prophet reverts to it with hope. Nothing could be more natural, and we need 
not suppose any yaticination. But it will be said that the fact of a definite 
prediction of the birthplace of the Messiah many centuries before is certified 
by the mention of it in the New Testament (Matthew ii. 5). But how is it 
mentioned ? As the expectation of the Chief priests and Scribes, who fastened on 
this petty circumstance as a mark of Messiah, but who were deaf and blind 
to the grand characteristics of his mission, and who were strangely undiscern- 
ing of the signs of the times. Nor do we find that the coincidence of Christ’s 
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birthplace with the supposed prediction had the slightest influence in disposing 
them to admit the pretensions of Jesus. These sticklers for Micah’s faculty of 
vaticination were the very persons who rejected Christ and clamoured for his 
blood. So little piety was there in those times, or in our own either, in attach- 
ing importance to petty circumstances like this. Our faith in Christ is deter- 
mined by far other things; by the divine glory and beauty of his character, 
and by our finding that not a word of His has fallen to the ground, but that all 
that He asserted has been realised in history. 

Let it be understood that our author does not dream of denying that the 
Almighty foresees all future events, and might, if He chose, inspire a prediction. 
He says: ‘‘I do not dispute how far God designed what he has actually per- 
mitted ; but my business as interpreter is with the meaning of Micah, who has 
in his eye deliverance from the contemporary Assyrian.” 

There is truly a divine spirit in the Prophets, which is not enhanced by 
ascribing to them uncertain vaticinations. Their writings are poems of Con- 
science ; they give the moral explanation of the events which were passing in 
the world; in reading them we see God in history. As Dr. Williams well 
expresses it, ‘‘ They reveal the mystery of history, by turning that side of the 
curtain which is Providence. God does nothing in the theatre of the world, 
but he takes gifted spirits, his servants and prophets, behind the scenes, and 
reyeals the instruction of the drama.” Milton had truly described the office of 
the prophets in ‘‘ Paradise Regained,” and to just the same effect. They were 
politicians inspired with an awful sense of the operation of moral causes in the 
development and downfall of nations. Reading their brief but vivid remains 
is like reading history by flashes of lightning. The darkness of the moral 
scenery is lighted up by fire from heaven, and we see how God looks upon the 
world and its confusions. We trace the march of those eternal principles 
which regulate the destinies of nations. They are therefore authors for all 
time; in one word, Prophets, according to the saying of St. Augustine, ‘“‘ pra- 
teritorum narratio est futurorum preenuntiatio.” We read in the past the picture 
of the future; fresh applications are perpetually arising. The grandest fulfil- 
ment of the main tenor of these prophecies—in which covetousness, selfishness, 
sensuality, and oppression are so sternly denounced—was in the French 
Revolution, when an oppressive government, weighed in the balances and found 
wanting, passed away amidst storm and terror. These are the grand retributions 
which the Prophets teach, but they are the last things which are thought of by 
most professional theologians. hey value them chiefly for some supposed 
vaticinations, predictions of mere outward things, while they pass by as of less 
moment those eternal lessons which really stamp them as divine teachers. 
There is no true reverence in this, or else it is reverence misapplied. Let us 
leaye the mint, the anise, and the cumin, and attend to the weightier matters. 
And there cannot be a better guide in this path than Dr. Williams, who mani- 
fests throughout an awe-struck sense of these eternal verities, as expounded by 
those true servants of God—the Hebrew Prophets. 

G. D. Havuecuron. 
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THE HisTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA, FROM THE APPOINTMENT 
oF LorD HARDINGE TO THE POLITICAL EXTINCTION OF THE East InpIA 
CoMPANY, 1844 to 1862. Forming a Sequel to Thornton’s ‘‘ History of 
India. By LionEL James Trotter, late of the 2nd Bengal Fusileers. In 
Two Vols. Vol. I. London: W.H. Allen. 1866. 


CAPTAIN TROTTER is modest. He puts forth his very interesting volume merely 
as ‘‘a true, concise, and, I would fain hope, a readable narrative of events,” 
leaving to ‘some future Milman, gifted with all the special knowledge of the late 
Mr. James Mill,” the task of handling the period in all its fulness of suggestive 
details. The last years of the Company’s reign are, indeed, so rich in stirring 
events that (as our author observes) it needs but a very small amount of literary 
cunning to make the narrative interesting to the ‘‘ most general” reader. Yet 
though his first aim was to write a popular book, Captain Trotter does not 
forget that it is time we did something more than take a merely ‘‘ general 
interest” in the record of deeds of arms, and in sensation sketches of savage 
tribes, gorgeous native courts, strange manners, stranger rites, and all the 
‘*contrasts ’ in which most Indian historians have delighted. 

Captain Trotter’s reflections are few: he does not quite realise Bishop Butler’s 
ideal, ‘‘ the author who only gives premises,” but still he very generally leaves 
us to draw our own conclusions. He has his own views, though he does not 
force them upon us in detail: his brief notice of how Mr. Lewin was snubbed 
by the Madras Government for endeavouring to hold the balance in the 
Tinneyelly riots, coupled with such phrases as ‘‘ the Marquis of Tweeddale 
left the scene of his labours and his religious excesses;’’ the quaint way in 
which he characterises Sir W. Gomm, Napier’s successor, as ‘‘a mild old 
gentleman of no great capacity, but of a strongly religious turn;” and his 
implied protest against the barbarous sacrilege which stripped the Burmese 
pagodas and poonghie-houses of their bells and images—all this proves him to 
be far above the narrowness of the average Anglo-Indian, in whom, too often, 
life among men of other creeds and other ways of thought seems only to have 
strengthened old prejudices and implanted new ones. He speaks out boldly, 
too, in defence of Lord Gough, whose ‘‘ victory” at Chillianwallah was received 
with such a howl of rage and fear as had never greeted a British commander 
since the days of Admiral Byng. It was a victory, after all: Shere Singh was 
driven with heavy loss from ground of his own chvosing. ‘‘ Two hours more 
daylight, and the rout of Sobraon would have been renewed upon the Jhelum.” 
Why begin to fight at three p.m.? The old story was that Lord Gough was 
nettled by a shot which was thrown close to him from some impertinent Sikh 
battery. Captain Trotter thinks he was surprised: he got within fighting dis- 
tance of the Sikhs without knowing where they were. As for the long previous 
delay while Mooltan was being bombarded, that was Lord Dalhousie’s fault ; 
‘*Lord Gough was hampered by the waiting policy of his civil chief at Umballah;” 
possibly it was thought best, with a view to annexation, to treat the Khilsa as 
one would treat a large salmon—let them thoroughly wear themselves out before 
endeavouring to ‘“‘land” them. Still, there are difficulties about Lord Gough’s 
movements which the military reader must settle for himself. Kaye says ‘“‘ he 
planned his attack on sound tactical principles, and fully instructed his generals 
in their several parts ;” yet (as Captain Trotter admits) ‘‘ the enemy overlapped 
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us on both flanks; and Lord Gough had to give up his own plan, and follow 
the Sikh lead.” 

A word here as to our author’s descriptive powers; they are such as his lighter 
writings would head us to expect. Whether he is telling us how Colonel 
Havelock and Brigadier Cureton were caught in that fatal sand-trap at Ram- 
nugger, or how Mooltan fell under a few d’enfer, or how at Chillianwallah the 
24th Foot turned and ran, while later on in the battle the 6th Light Horse and 
the 14th Dragoons, ‘‘retiring at a gallop, closely followed by hundreds of 
derisive Goorchurras, rode right over Christie’s and Huish’s troops, carrying 
ruin and dismay far into the rear, even among the doolies of the wounded,”— 
whatever he has to tell, Captain Trotter tells it in an animated and picturesque 
style. ‘‘The night on the field” at Ferozeshuhur, during which the enemy 
plied us with shot whenever a fire was lighted to thaw our soldiers’ freezing 
limbs, is admirably painted; so is the grand success of Goojerat, which Lord 
Gough won just in time for his own reputation, and which was so ably followed 
up by Sir W. Gilbert’s unflagging pursuit, as to force Shere Singh to a speedy 
surrender. The disarming of the veterans of the Khilsa, ‘‘who would fling 
their weapons on the pile and slowly turn away, unmindful of the proffered 
rupee to which they were entitled, each muttering as he went, ‘My work 
is gone from me,’”’ is a striking scene. Sikh wars were doubtless useful to 


re-establish a prestige which the Cabul disasters had sadly weakened; but 
they are not wars on which the calm outsider can look back with much com- 
placency. Sikhism was far better than the Hindooism or the Mahomedanism 
which it aimed at supplanting. It was a living faith; and even if we cannot 


go along with Captain Cunningham, and hold that the creed of Govind is 
better suited for certain Orientals than is our western Christianity, still the 
general hopelessness of civilisation from the outside makes us regret that it was 
not possible to do something better with the Khilsa than to batter it on the 
field, and to break it still more effectually by countenancing (so long as it was 
not directed against ourselves) the rascality of creatures like LalSingh. It was 
the old story: ‘‘ We were upholding,” says Mr. Kaye, ‘‘an unprincipled ruler 
at the point of our British bayonets, and thus aiding him to commit iniquities 
which he would not else have been long suffered to perpetrate.” Indeed, 
immediately after Lord Hardinge’s conquest, the Sikhs were brought under 
“the great peril of the British military protectorate.” They were told 
that the forbearance which still left them their national life was only experi- 
mental, and were expected to ‘‘ reform” and settle down in the face of all that 
was most galling to a high-spirited people. When Major Broadfoot, their old 
enemy, was sent as agent towards the end of 1844, they must have felt that evil 
was in store for them ; and when we began to seize their villages, nothing was 
left for them but to fight it out. Again, Moolraj’s treachery in 1848, the murder 
of Agnew and Anderson, and the subsequent siege of Mooltan, were all mainly 
owing to the blunder of Lawrence’s successor in getting Moolraj superseded from 
Lahore, instead of letting him quietly resign into British hands. 

Mistakes of this kind give force to such attacks as have lately been made in 
Frazer on ‘‘ Military Politicians.” But civilians make mistakes: to them we 
owe the old China war and that in Bhootan; and the system which has given 
us India, and which certainly did not bring on the mutiny, cannot be altogether 
bad. razer’s writer thinks so badly of our military residents, that, to get rid 
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of them, he would do away with the native army, which, moreover, he looks 
upon as hopelessly treacherous, forgetting that the circumstances of the mutiny 
were strictly exceptional. If we disarm India we shall scarcely be able to 
assert that we are governing the country for its good. The ‘‘dead-level” is bad 
enough already; but it will surely be worse to try to render a vast population 
less capable of self-defence than climate and habits have already made them. 
We must make the natives trust us, and then we shall be able to trust them. 
Our work out there is tellng—we must remember that it is not so long since 
we have begun to work, even ostensibly, for the good of the country. Already 
we are finding out that, contrary to English prejudice, the Hindoo is capable of 
gratitude. 

Captain Trotter’s book opens up many other interesting questions: it is full 
of notices of social changes; it points out the specially unfortunate way in which 
the annexation of Oude was managed—‘ The natives would have rejoiced to see 
it annexed, had we annexed it without making a profit out of it for ourselves.” 
About Lord Dalhousie (whose farewell minute, marking a man so great and 
yet so little, is given in extenso) the author cannot make up his mind ; we surely 
need not wonder at his hesitation. For his estimate of Lord Canning we shall 
look with interest to his forthcoming volume. 


H. 8S. FaGan. 


RESOURCES AND PROSPERITY OF AMERICA. By Sir M. Pero, Bart., M.P. 
Strahan. 

Str Morton PEro tells us in his preface that his book bristles with figures, 
and it does so. That figurative expression is the nearest approach to an effort of 
that imagination which he allows himself throughout his work. He has written, 
as he declares to those who as he imagines may not appreciate the force of 
statistics, principally for the use of readers who do find in figures a source of 
valuable information. 

So warned, no reader will look for amusement to Sir M. Peto’s new book on 
America. Any reader who did so would be disappointed. Figures are dull; 
and tabulated statistics, repeated page after page, require considerable energy 
and great digestive power for their profitable consumption. But by those who 
can work their way through these pages in despite of their dulness and 
necessary hardness, the book will be found to be a good book, useful, true, 
clear, impartial, and, above all, inspired throughout by generous sympathies. 
The reader may not find himself able to agree on all points with Sir M. Peto. 
I cannot agree with him in thinking that agriculture and commerce in the 
South have only needed the abolition of slayery to become as prolific and 
generous as they are in the North. I cannot bring myself to believe that 
industry, which is the motive power producing all wealth, can work on equal 
terms in a tropical climate and in a climate as distant from the tropics as our 
own. The relative position on the globe’s surface of Massachusetts and 
Mississippi, has produced, and will continue to produce that variance in the 
wealth of those two States, which Sir Morton Peto has attributed solely to 
slayery,—as it produced also that tolerance for slavery at first, and love for 
slavery at last, which led to the late civil war. The history of all modern 
nations tells us that, in the warm regions near the sun, God has given fertility 
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to the earth, and that in the cold regions away from the sun God has given 
fertility to man, and that the fertility of man is the more valuable of the two. 
But apart from this, and one or two other matters of smaller moment, the 
author will carry with him any reader who is inclined to think well of those 
wondrous children of ours who have established themselves on the other side of 
the water. 

Sir Morton Peto is quite right in telling us that the Americans are chiefly 
an agricultural, and not a commercial or manufacturing people. That it 
should be so with all new nations is simply in accordance with the natural 
sequence of things. Land, fertile from its freshness, uninjured by constant 
production, in unlimited abundance, is the readiest source of wealth to a young 
nation; and eonsequently the prairies of Illinois and Indiana, and the vast 
corn-producing plains of Wisconsin and Minnesota, are the real mines from 
which the States have dug their riches. The States now supply one-sixth 
of the corn and flour which we consume here in England, and will very soon 
supply a much larger proportion. Of all the sights to be seen in the States, 
the autumnal flow of corn through the town of Buffalo is the most remarkable. 

But the States are possessed of almost every known source of wealth, and 
being possessed also of indomitable energy and untiring industry, they cannot 
pauperise themselves. What they have encountered of national debt, great 
as is the amount, will hardly be a load upon their back. Petroleum alone 
would bring them through, if every other resource failed them. Sir Morton 
Peto tells us of oil-wells giving three thousand barrels a day! Three thousand 
barrels of oil flowing up from a little hole in the earth that you might open 
among your cabbages in your kitchen garden ;—oil-wells that would continue 
to run though they ran to waste, and could not be stopped! To a country 
with such resources as that a national debt of six millions sterling is nothing. 
Sir Morton Peto thinks that they will not submit to bear the debt, will not 
content themselves with paying simply the interest, but will wipe off the 
principal; and there is much evidence to show us that he is right in this. 
As for that angry impatience of taxation of which we used to hear, the 
Americans have shown no sign of it. Indeed, of all people, the Americans 
of the States are the most apt to submit themselves to the enactments of the 
law, and to do as they are told to do by those in authority. 

That they have much to learn is a matter of course. Of whom among men 
or nations can the reverse be said? That American statesmen and merchants 
have not as yet learned to appreciate the advantages of free trade, that they 
still cling to protective duties, and desire to consume articles both dear and 
bad, lest their money should go away from them too freely,—as does the man 
who grows a bad cucumber in his own garden for half a crown, because he 
does not like to give sixpence to a greengrocer for a good one,—might be sin- 
gular to us, were it not that it is hardly yet twenty years since we adopted the 
better principle ourselyes. Remembering this, Sir Morton Peto might perhaps 
have omitted to tell his American friends so grandiloquently,—his friends who 
are certainly of a different way of thinking hitherto,—that ‘‘ every right-thinking 
and right-minded man, of whatever nation, must echo’’—certain observations 
quoted by him to the glory of free trade. 

The bulk of the volume before us is divided into sections appropriated to— 
1, Agriculture; 2, Manufactures; 3, Minerals; 4, Commerce; 5, Railroads; 
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and on all these subjects Sir Morton Peto is quite at home, and has studied his 
details in the States with all that advantage which the experience of his own 
practical life in England has given him. His next'section is on the South; and 
here, as I haye said before, he is perhaps less correct in his views and in his 
facts than in the other portions of his work. He then describes American 
taxation with all its intricacies,—not forgetting to point out to us how its 
system should be altered, but acknowledging always that the great object of 
taxation will be achieved. Moneys needed for the honour, protection, and well- 
being of the country will be easily raised, and will be so raised as to lay but a 
light burden on the shoulders of the people. 

In his concluding pages he makes one remark about the late war which I will 
quote, as it contains a truth,—which but few Englishmen would have acknow- 
ledged to be true a year or two since, which all will not see now, but which coming 
history will discern as plainly as the sun is felt at noonday. ‘‘ For all America, 
indeed, I think that the war, apart of course from the bloodshed and misery 
which it has occasioned,” —Sir Morton, however, might have altogether omitted 
his mealy-mouthed ‘‘apart,” and have seen that the bloodshed and misery have 
been as nothing to the good thing done,—‘‘ may be considered an advantageous 
occurrence. It has cleared the atmosphere of the great cloud which so long 
overhung and threatened everything in the country. The result relieves the 
nation of its one great difficulty. Apart from bloodshed,”—or even with 
bloodshed, I say,—‘‘it was worth any sacrifice to America to be rid of 
slavery. Whilst that system existed it was impossible that the nation could 
have a settled, firm, or united administration. No public legislation could be 
attempted which in a greater or less degree was not affected by that absorbing 
question.” All this is very true. It might be said with more enthusiasm, and 
the allusions to the bloodshed might have been omitted ;—but Sir Morton, in 
saying what he has said, has said a great truth. 

I have been surprised to find, in a work coming from so thoughtful and 
close-seeing a man, I may almost say no allusion to that subject in which the 
States should take its greatest pride, and do take a great pride,—the educa- 
tion, namely, of its children. Surely figures and statistics might have been 
used here with advantage. It is just the subject for figures,—a matter which 
statistics can make very plain to any man,—most unpleasantly plain to any 
Englishman. There is a statement in one table showing how many children 
were at school in 1860 in the Free State of Massachusetts, and how many in 
the Slave State of Maryland ;—but beyond that I cannot find a word or a 
figure with reference to the most perfect system of general tuition that the 
world has ever produced. It would not be fitting that I should go into the 
matter here in detail on the present occasion, but I think that Sir Morton 
might have found a corner in his book to tell us what education in Massa- 
chusetts means ;—that the schools there are attended gratuitously by the whole 
population of the State, that the education is of a sort unknown in other 
countries except for the rich and fortunate, and that in Massachusetts a lad of 
sixteen who could not read or write would be about as rare as a man with four 
arms or a pig-faced woman. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
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